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REVIEW 
oF THE 
SPEECH OF HARRISON GRAY OTIS, 
MAYOR OF THE CITY OF BOSTOR ; 

Delivered at a Public Meeting of the F’riends of the Protecting 
System in that City, in the support of the nomination of a 
Friend of that System for a Member of Congreess. By a 
Citizen of Boston. Boston: Printed by Beals & Homer, 1331. 

[Concluded from page 146.] 

The orator next presents us with a very flattering picture of the ad- 
vantages derived from the cotton manufactures. He gives us a brief 
account of a bale of cotton manufactured at home, from the producer 
lo the consumer—he then follows it to Europe, and returns with it to 


this country in a manufactured state. ‘The orator very candidly admnite, 
that the only difference in this case ts, that the profit on one side enriches 


the operatives and their en at home, and on the other, enriches | 


the operatives and their employers abroad at Manchester. 

‘That the operatives, in either case, are enriched by the process, ts an 
assertion which, we presume, ho one will soberly undertake to man- 
tain. "Phe condition of the Manchester operatives is conclusive against 
thé fact, as it regards thern. ‘heir poverty and wretchedness are af- 
teting to humanity. The fruits of sixteen hours’ labor of the twenty- 
four, are barely sufficient to satisfy the natoral wants of a miserable ex- 
tence. ‘T'o enrich their employers, human exertion is pushed to the ut- 
most that human nature can endure; and the wages of labor are re- 
‘ueed to the lowest standard at which haman beings can subsist. Youth, 
health, and strength are wasted, not to procure the means of enjoying a 
comforable old age, but merely to escape, from day to day, from actual 
starvation. Inecapacitated for any other occupation, they are compelled 


by habit and circumstances to continue in that in which thev have been | 
Sensible of their degraded, dependent, and hope- | 


ured from infancy. 
less condition, they continue in it only from the terrors of the bayonet. 
To tell us, then, of enriching the operatives of Manchester, by their 
inunufacturing of the bale of cotton, onglit rather to be considered bur- 
esque than serious argument, offered on a serious occasion. 
That the condition of the operatires in this country, at prevent, is not 
unworthy of a human beijing, is perhaps owing to public opmion, the 


noral and political state of society, local and other circumstances. Pa. | 


hey suggests the necessity of quieting the fears of the public of the de- 
caoralizing tendency of farge manufacturing institutions—of soothing 
popular excitement and discontent, by observing, in their infancy, a dis- 
cipline and practices designed for and adapted to those purposes. But 
when those institutions shal) be firmly established, and the necessity of 
such measures no longer exists, who will answ?r for the continuance of 
the present happy condition of the operatives imthis country ,comparative- 
'y with that of the Manchester maunfactnrer? Let, then, the. imagination 
place us a few vears im advance of the present ime, when additional 
institutions shall have been created, the namber of operatives increased 
if the usual ratio in which almost every thing advances in this country; 
when education, and moral and religious instruction shall be neglected 
or abandoned; whey the means of employment, and the wages of labor 
shall have declined; and the whole population employed in manufactur- 
sng shall have become vicious and depraved ; when, in fine, following 


the naturally downward course of all similar institutions, they shal! have | 


descended, not, indeed, to the level of the Manchester operatives, but 
@pproximated towards it—what then will be the effect, with a 
eombined interest of laborious, poor, and ciscontented citizens, the vote 
of the most miserable of whom possesses the same weight in the ballot 
tox as that of the most opulent citizen ? 

To jadge of the correctness of a principle, we must wait ite reenit. 
‘To ascertain whether the manufacturing mstitutions of this country will 
be exempt from the evils attending those of Europe, requires a longer 


existence than they have yet had: the experiment has not yet been test- | 


ed—but we most fervently pray, that the il] effects, both moral and piiti- 
tcal, apprehended from the system, may never be realized. 

‘That the operatives or the country derive any advantage from this 
employment of their labor, we do not admit. In a country like this, 
while the prices of the very necessaries of life are so enormously high, 
there can be mo want of employment: ligh prices and high wages are 
reciprocal. ‘The employment of labor in manufactures here is merely 
a diversion of labor from other occupations, in which it would be more 
productive ; as, in the former case, it is unprofitably employed, and the 
loss is borne by the public. 

To be able to sell cheap, and at a profit, are the great objects of the 
raanufacturers. ‘T'o enable the merchants to export their goods to for- 
eiga markets, the prices at home must not be more than the prices for 
which goods of the same quality and fabric can be cbtained abroad. 
How can this desirable point be attamed by our manufacturers, while 
the wages of labor se greatly exceed what is paid in foreign countries ? 
Admitting equal skill in the manufacture, and an equality in afl other 
whings, stil the difference in this important particular must, while it con- 
unnes, frustrate all attempts atcompetition. What, then, must natural- 
ly follow from this? Will not the conductor or employer, for hie own 
ease, safety, and advantage, endeavor to place himself on an equality 
with the foreign manufacturer, by bringing down the wages of labor to 
the foreign standard? Until this be effected, it is idle to talk of benefit- 
tng commerce by exporting our own manufietares; or of manufac- 
wares supporting themselves at home, except at the public expense, by 
the aid of protecting duties: and if what is paid here, for one day's 
tabor, will purchase six days’ labor in Manchester, equally idle is it to 
tell us that our operatives will perform in one day what will require six 
of the Manchester operative. ‘The interest, then, of the employer here, 
as to depress the price of labor to the Manchester standard. 

From all which 
cotton in this country enriches not the American operative. 

Who, then, is enriched by the passing of the bale of cotton from the 
producer to the consumer of it, in the manufactured state? We answer, 
the employers of the operatives. 
Protecting dutics—it is in their om the fruits of them repdse. 

But the orator admits, for “ the sake of argument,” that the imported 
f' reign manufactured article ‘‘ comes some what cheaper,” and then asks, 
“how shall it be paid for?” We answer, in the same way we now pay 
for it to the home manufacturer, by giving something else, of equal va- 
tue, in exc . But the orator gets himeelf into the “ labyrinth of po- 
Etieal economy,” which, at an earlier part of his epeech, he appeared 


very desiroue of avoiding. He says, “ The economists answer that no 


it is manifest that the manafieturing of the bale of} lished. 


It is they who derive the benefit of | the 


|nation can import an amount exceeding its exports in value, and there- 


ports, for whatever is imported.” And what is plainer than this’ It is 
only saying in other words, we snust pay for what we purchase and re- 
ceive. But this plain proposition, the orator thus imysterises. He 
says: “If this were universally trae, as a maxim, (that is, we must 
pay our debts) it would only follow, that both imports and exports will 
diminish in a country, Whose productions are not received by the nations 
she trades with, on terms that will indemnify the grower and exporter, 
/and enable him to import the foreign article he needs.’ We answer, 
that such an imference does not follow; if it did, there would be none 
‘but a direct trade, which is contradicted, by every day's experience. 
| We will illustrate this, by stating a case. 
| A merchant of Boston orders a cargo to be purchased in England, 
jand shipped home, for his account. How is he to pay for it ?—he 
thas no money there, of his own, nor can he ship any property there, to 
| pay for it—all trade thence in merchandise, we will suppose, being pro- 
hibited. He learns that a neighbor lad shipped from the United States, 
(to South America, a cargo of flour which was there sold: with the 
proceeds he had purchased another cargo, and with it, his vessel bad 
proceeded for India: arriving here, the South American cargo was dis- 
posed of, and the proceeds imyested in another: with this his vessel had 
sailed for Russia, and there sold it: that the profits on these several op- 
erations, with the original investment, produced a larger sum ef money 
than was required to load the vesse! with a cargd howe, and the surplus 
was remitted to England. The purchaser of the cargo in England, ac- 
cordingly buys of him a bill of exchange, and remus it to pay for the 
goods, he had ordered to be purchased. 

Numerous other cases, of a similar character and result, might be ad- 
duced, if it were necessary. But let another be supposed, originating 
in this country, hike the preceding. Let the cost of the cargo first 





— 


shipped be $20,000, and instead of remitting to England any part of 


the proceeds let the vessel return to the United States, with the whole 
invested in a cargo, which shall be worth in Boston, 360,000; the differ- 
ence between this sum and the first cost arising from profits, freight, 
Ac. 
| $60,000 ; and the difference between these sums, showing a profitable 
i trade to the nation, and to the indrvidua’s concerned in tt, the orator, 
_ “calls rumning in debt for the balance,” and for the payment of which, 
| he says, ‘the substance” of the United States “is virtually mortgaged 
(to the British (or foreign) creditor!” r 

We hope these illustrations will convince the orator of the errors he 
has here advanced, and of those which are contained in the remarks 
which follow them. They may also show him, “ what this political 
economy ts;”’ and if it be “ words in every man’s mouth,” thoush every 
man may not understand them, vet they are words expressive of things, 
and therefore are not without signitication. _ Prom the manner in which 
the erator has treated this simple principle of * political economy,” we 
wonder not at his inguiry—‘‘how many comprehend whatghe¢ have 
| read upon it?” <a 

In tollowing the orator throngh hie speech. errors we Tecevéx aut 
every step. To expose, and comment upon them all, would be a tedi- 
ous, and perhaps an unprofitable labor. We have suready devoted 
more time and attention to the subject, than we had intended, and pass 
over many things without remark, not because there is no cause fir it, 
but the sooner to end a task, which, by no means, is a pleasant one. 
Some pointe, however, yet remain untouched that require notice. 

“ Nobody,”’ says the orator, “‘ who has attended to the hisforical ijtustra- 
‘tion of the gentleman who preceded me, or who is moderately conver- 











powerfal, | sant in the history of the country. will doubt or deny, that the people of 


| this State, and especially of this city, have, from time immemorial, dis- 
| played a deep anxicty to shake off their dependence on foreigners, for 
|the manafactures essential to their comfort and safety. 
| doing this entered into, and formed a part of the complex idea, of Inde- 
| pendence itself. Ir was ONE OF THE OBJECTS FOR WHICH THE REVO- 
LUTION was accomptisHED, aud which the thinking portion of the 
community have never lost sight of” 

What the historical illustrations alladed te were, the public are not 
, informed; but if they authorized the conclasion here sade, we assert, 
that they have nothing ef an historical character.in them, and are des- 

titute of all foundation in fact. We shall not now enters ‘nto any ar- 
| gument, nor adduce any facts to disprove what thé orator has here laid 
down, as historical facts; for no one “ who is moderntely conversant in 
the history of the country,” but must perceive the error. We however 
deny most positively. that. “to shake off dependeuce on foreigners for 
manufactures,” ‘entered into and formed any part of the complex idea 
of independence,” or “that. it was one of the objects for which the 
Revelution was accomplished,” and challenge the orator to the proof, 

We are not disposed to cavil at words, but having taken this position, 
we deem it proper to state. that we interpret the orator’s meaning by 
the phrase. “To shake off dependence on foreigners, &e.” entered 
into and formed a part of the complex idea” of independence,”’ to be, 
that this wae one of the causes and objects of the Revolution. 

The orator appears to have studied history with as litte profit as 
Political Economy. Had he attentively considered the causes and 
principles which led to the important event to which he has alluded, 
improvement may have been derived from the lessons of patriotism, 
disinterestedness, and wisdom, which they every where present. He 
would have discovered tha’ New England, if he pleases, formed a con- 
stituent part of the British Empire: That the Supreme Legislature, 
enacted unconstitutional laws, by which one: part was to be made tribu- 
tary to another part: That the aggrieved pronownced those laws to be un- 
comstitutional: Thatthe Government party, who were to profit by them, 
denied that they were so: That the aggrieved not only reasoned, but 
felt and proved: That petitions and remonstrances followed: That 
power was deaf: That resistance followed the attempted execution, and 
blood flowed ; a separation was effected, and a new empire was estab- 
Here we stop. 
feeling will not produce reflection, let interest be consulted. 

‘That a desire, prior and subsequent to the Revolution, to shake off de- 
pendence for foreign manufactures existed, may be true ; but this is not 
nestion: for no one will be dissatisfied at seeing manufactyres 
flounsh, when they are not made to flourish at the public expense. 
Was this the intended meaning? The whole context of the speech 
shows it was not. 


speech. 








of the phrase complez 





| anxiety’ expressed or entertained tor the establishment of such a system’ 
fore, there must have been an equivalent, in some mode, paid in ex- | The orator, and his coadjutors, prior to that date, had indeed expressed a 


decp anxiety, not “ to chake off dependence en foreigners for manufac- 
tures; but to prevent the establishment of that very system which he 
now expresses a ‘‘ deep anricty”’ to preserve. 

The orator, it seems to us, frequently exhibits a bad spirit, though he 
labored to conceal it. An air of gentility is assumed, but not always 
maintained. We see the ruffles of a man of quality, but nothing else. 
Sneers, derision, and contemptuous allusions, are the weapons he user 
against his adversaries. With magisterial pomp and oracular authority, 
he judges and condemns their doctrine ; but, at the same time, he shows 
himself to be ignorant of its most simple principles. Accusations are 
made against them, by implication “of very unworthy efforts,” of 
‘diving into cellars,’ of ‘libelling priwate character,’ to effect the 
election of their candidate. ‘These are sefious charges, and though not 
directly made, to bring them indirectly and by innuendo, Is an act un- 
becoming in avy individual in any station of fife; mach more so, then, 
is it ia the Mayor of the city, towards his own constituents. We meet, 
too, *‘ with the Paradoxical Dogmas of the Free ‘Trade oracles,” “‘ Free 





Now, here we find an export of $20,000 and an import of 


The hone of 


Let the people reflect on the moral; and if 


The defence and continnance of the “ American ( 
System.”’ or the system of protection to particular classes of manufac- | cheap and selling dear.” 
tures by taxes on the people, were the ultimate object and end of the | the economists, 


* See John Horne Tooke’s Diversion of Purley, for the impropriety 
sdea. 


’ 

Trade charmers,” and many other phrases of equal dignity and eie- 
gance. ‘These facts and the circumstances with which they are con- 
/nected have in a degree diminished the respect which ever ought to be 
i felt and observed towards the chief magistrate of the city. If, in our 
remarks, any want of this feeling can be discovered, we do not conceive 
that we have thereby yusty subjected ourselves to censure in following 
so ul/ustrious an crample. 

The orator, \owards the close of his speech, introduces the ‘* Philo- 
sophising Economists of Europe,” and selects the foliowing, which he 
eails one of their fandamental doctrines,“ that labor unaided by lawe 
will naturally form a channel of its natural and most profitable direc- 
tion, and that, consequently when a country istipe for manufactures, 
they will spring up of themselves.” And who doubts this? A coun- 
try cannot be said to be “ripe for manufactures,” to use the orator’s 
words, until she feels the want and necessity of them: and this want 
and necessity cannot be felt. while she can procure them from her 
neighbors cheaper and bettet than she can make them at home. 

jut the orator’s argument goes to prove that New England is not 
ripe for them; and therefore encouragement is necessary. He say, 
some of the followers of Adam Sinith, “by way of maimtaining thei 
favorite doctrines, expressly admit, that the reason why Europe will not 
receiv«s our produce or manufactures, és, that she can get them cheaper at 
home.” On this supposition, he asks, “ when, and where, and how 
can manufactures be established amongus’” A sage question truly. 
How can manufactures be ogtablished “bere, when Europe refuses to 
receive them, because she can make them cheaper at home? We 
know not who ameng the followers of Adam Smith, made the saga- 
cious remark agert to them. But if there was folly in the re- 
roark, therc is m@e@h more in this use of i. Let Europe receive 
eur produce sod manufactures, and who would send them to a losing 
| market ? 

But the orator argues here, as if manufactures were of recent origin, 
and that the question of protecting them was now for the first time un- 
der consideration ; and not the prolongation of a system of protection, 
which is of fifteen years standing, aud has, during that period, been 
continually increasing with the growth of manufactures. He appears 
to forget, that he and his friends at their commencement, when, if at 
any time, protection was most needed, were opposed to them, and on 
the very grounds on which he now supports them. He seems, too, to 
bs unconscious that he is now arguing agaist a position assumed in 
another part of the same speech, and against his friends on the ve 
point on which they rely most for their justification of their abandon 
ment of former principles: That they resisted the protecting system, 
hut their resistance being ineffectual, they reluctantly vielded to the 
(pressure of circumstahces; and confiding in the faith of the nation, the 

capital of New England was embarked in manufactures, and the system 
‘could not, therefore, with justice be now opposed or abandoned: This 
is the only ground which is entitled to consideration, and on which the 
continuance of the present system can be reasonably defended. An 
appeal to the justice of the pation, onght always to be heard with the 
most respectful attention. If the country falls, let the sate faith stand 
us & monument for the veneration of future ages. But the claim for 
its continuance cannot go farther back than 1®24. All after this was 
effected by violencg and tyranny. The orator, to illustrate his own 
Opinion on that question, used the following figure: He had been at- 
tempting to reconcile his speech of 1820, with his present opinions, and 
concluded his arguments thus—‘ Though they” (the opponents of the 
American System of 1520, and who are now supporters of it) “may 
not have approved of the expedition, they may protest against runmng 
the ship ashore, or scuttling her and drowning the crew, for obediente 
‘o orders.” 

But suppose, for the sake of argument, that we yield all that the 
orator contends for, on this point, and that such is the situation of New 
Fugland, that she is ripe for manafactures, and that it is expedient to 
encotirage and protect them. Now, to give this encouragement and 
protection at the public expense, it is necessary to show, not only that 
New [Esrgland is ripe for manufactures; but that every other section of 
the Union i also ripe for them. Every tnx should have its equivalent: 
Every tax pid, ought to be for benefit received, or to be received, by 
the payer ; or, im the language of trade, for value recerved. All others 
are extortion and tyranny. A general tax should produce genera! 
benefits. Hlow long then, are the whole Union to be taxed for the ben- 
efit of one section of t? Must the people continue to pay the enor- 
mons tribute, to give princely fortunes te the proprietors and conductors 
of mannfactares’ It is asserted, and we credit the assertion. that 
some branches of protected manufactures divide at the rate of twenty 
per centnm per annum, os profits, and make reservations beside. If 
ihe public protect these establishments, the people ought to determine 
the extent of the duration of its protection ; that the pockets of all may 
uot be continually lightened, to increase the weight of the pockets ef 
a few. 

The orator reasons as if New England comprised the Union, and 
| that in his view it was only to consider, where are her inte- 

rests and her feelings ; and peshaps we might, with strict justice, bring 
his view of New England into a still narrower compass.“ ‘The pros- 
| perity of commerce aud of commercial nations, depends on buving 
This the orater says, is “ another dogma of 
pregnant with delusion.’ What would the orator have 























At what period of our history prior to 1820, was a “deep | —to sell cheap and buy dear, or to sell and buy dear? So simple and 


| plain a proposition, with common minds, cannot require much expla- 
‘nation to make it understood. The orator, m one case condescends to 
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give us the authority from which he quotes, and we must take the which were of a nature too unjust even for Belgians tobear. There is It was moved and seconded to agree to the following resolution, viz : 
words as he has given them—whiut more then does this abstract propo- no doubt, before many y those counties whose representatives re- | Resolved, Phat the mopar om in the second branch of the Le- 
sition mean, than buying at one price, and selling at a higher price. |joiced, ae we are told, exceedingly, when they sueceeded in Kotung a reget the L nied States consist of —— members from each State, ‘Ce His 
Commerce conducted on any other principle could not conunue long. | sop from the ‘Treasury, will elect men in their mgs —_ will am W - sha eat yon wine > Reith wlth tha tcl i 
What prosperity there can be without profit, and how profit can be ob- | laver of imposing the burdens apon the shou ders wv — weyeec Which aces din seconded to up the blank with the word ‘three, Six: } 
tained on any other principle, the orator does not inform us. ‘The | pockets have been overflowing with he benefits. ‘The A enln ry a ic _— mn the negative. with 00 
practical "sigai lication and operation of the correlafives are known | run through many counties where a arge Inayority are not benefitted. BE ennsylvania—1. ,; Jathon 
well enough to merchants; and to them the “dogma” js no delusion. W hem the 1 reasury is exhausted, and drained of its jast cent, and bor- Nays--New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticat, Delaware, Ma. question 
But to show that this plain proposition is“ pregnant with de/usion,” | rowing to supply its empty coffers shall be udfashionable, if not become ry land, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia—9. | | Governt 
e orator mysterisrs it e says, Hf we cannot sell dear, and surely | impracticable, a large majority of the people will begin to see they have | [t was moved and seconded to fill up the blank with the word ‘two, | ohtn< 
‘we cannot sell at all. v unot buy cheap.” Here he again con- |been fed with delusive hopes, and that their money has been irittered —W hich was unanimonsly agreed to. States al 
tines ali trade to a direct trade [In this cause, he argues as if there were | away mostly upon projects next to useless, and then a struggle will On the question wo agree Ww the resolution, as filled up—It passed Pe warded | 
no buyers and sellers, but producers and manatactarers, and that all | commence of a quite different sort than that which has been carried on | the affirmative. 7 3 withia"" 
trade is by barter of one commodity for another. Suppose a manufac- | at Harrisbarg for the last six or eight years. During the past, the con- Yeas—New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Pennsylvanis, this trams 
turer of cotton cloth is in want of a barrel of flour, he offers to the | tention has been for extension of the improvement system, and w hen- Delaware, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia—Y the Prot 
miller cloth for flour; but the muller net wanting the cloth, will not }ever another limb was added to the siem, it became matter of great Nay—Maryltand—1. 3 Sit hie du 
receive it in exchange; but being in great want of money. is willing to | rejoicing to those in whose neighborhood the money was to be divided. {| It was moved and seconded to re-consider the clause of the —— re- > dresé to’ 
sei] ins flour for cash. at jess then it cost hun im meney to raise the : But let the door of ihe Treasury once be closed, as it surely must, as it solution respecting the appointment of the Supreme Executive—W hich is aceree 
wheat and to convert it into four. In this ease, will the erator say, that | cannot eternally remain open to be drained yearly to the amount of mil- | passed in the affirmative. > ; : . his desp 
the maunfacturer of cloth could not buy cheap, because he could not { tions, and the contest will then be how Ww escape the comsequences of | Kene—New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Delaware, N. aud the 
sell. the miller bis cloth? : ; extravagant and ruinous schemes. Few will be found willing to ac- | C arolina, South Carolina, Georgia—7. dence 4 
The orator’s illustration of his position. by the cese of a fisherman, | knowledge then, that they were the pioneers of umprovement. A Nays—Pennsy ivania, Maryland, \ irginia—3. treat B 
who visited a manufacturing town, to sell his fish, &e., is lndicrous | reaction will take place, and the tide will be rolling back with more | And to-morrow was assigned for the re-consideration. shee Mr. F 
enough. He wants to purchase their goods, and they are watimg te | rapidity tian it Came, Phe contention will be, imho shall pay the least | — or. Hampehine, Massachusetts, Delawaie, Maryland, Virgi- | United. 
sell them to him at the cheapest rates, but will not buy his fish. Of | inte the Preasury, and not who is to get most out of it, as has been the mia, | orth Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia—8. / nest wis 
course there is no trade; he keeps his fish, and they their goods. But jcase too long. ‘The issue of such a conflict cannot be matter of doubt) Navs—Connecticut, Pennsylvania—2. measure 
the fisherman, instead of trying another market, turns manufacturer {fora smngle moment. Justice and STORY weet tree. We hope ned Motion ty adjourn—Negatived unanimously. I hav 
himself—the orator does not inform us what. in the meaa (me, becomes record, hefore many years, that a modification of the tax-law embracing It was moved and reconded that the proceedings of the Convention ' the ass 
of his fish. But his neighbors, while he is acquiring the necessary | te proposition of Mr. Fullerton, has passed both Houses, not by a lean | for the establishment of a National Government, except what respects ; letter of 
aicill to mauufacture on equal terms with them, end how long he is in | majority of one, but by more than two-thirds. “One thimg may be | the Supreme Executive, be referred ty a Committee, tor the purpose of [| attentio 
accomplishing this, the « rator does not aifurm ub, undersell him; they | done as well ae another.’ When the Shylocks who hold the stock of | reporting a Constitution, couformably to the proceedings aforesaid— + ests of 
can afford better goods at lower prices. But at length, by individual {the State shall demand their poand of fiesh, it will be no more than | Which passed unanimously in the affirmative. , + entitle’ 
sacrifices. patience, perseverance, and No GOUVERNYENT PROTECTION, he right that they should cut it out of those who were fattened on the loans. 3 On the question that the ( omrmittee consist of a member from eech ‘$ to add t 
acquires the trade, and can then sell his goods as cheap as his neighbors | It will be agreeably to the conditions of the bond into which they, and | State—It passed in the negative. 5 the rest 
can sell theirs. Then asics the orator, “ wil it be said, that he would have | 20t a majonty of the people, entered. Yea—Delaware—1. . . ; mined 
been wiser to buy because he could buy cheap?" The case tmagined, he ae : Nays—New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, , maysu 
adds, “ illustrates the position of this country wantae tub etvns of tes From the Carlisle Republican. Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia—9 nde 
earth ’ , The ciuzens of York Connty can uo longer conceal their indignation On the question that the Committee consist of seven—It passed in | upon t 
A happy illustration trnty, of the wisdom of the “‘ American System.” | at the course purened by the Legislature in relation to then. Most eae H ieee rallideims > iliac me : tuted a 
A man who has acquired a professiun, because thove of another will not heartily do we agree with them that It 18 tmiquitous in the extreme. So Caroli “7 ampspire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Maryland, 3S. : fluence 
take his goods in exchange for those of their manufacture, gives up his long as the improvements from which they derive no manner of benefit, “Ne ‘ena Saihintn Mien Views Ne. Carel G ¥ ee ' them te 
own profession and adopts theirs This, with the exception of Go- | did not threaten them with the grievances which are now likely to en- Othe: ennsy iain 2 ace irgimia, eines _ eorgia—>. ; equal P 
vernment protection, is, we adiit, the principle of the American Sys- | sue, they had no reavon to complain ; but, to be burdened with taxes - je oa t _ e Committee consist of five—It passed unani- 4 In o 
tem: and if the people are satisfied of its wisdom, by th: orator’s hiup- | from which they will never get a value received, unless it be indirectly ro y - ea em Snide _— ; by the 
py dlustration of it, they will, doubtless, continue tv auppert i by the general increase of weaith, is past endnrance. Bat such causes No row assigned tor appointing the Committee. ' liberati 
'“ Bat,” says the orator, “ of all the tenets of the political economies, | of complaint would exist in many places besides York County. Phis And then the House adjourned till to-morrow, at 11 o'clock, A. M. the dis 
none has been asserted with greater claimns to infallibility, than that | is the smallest of its grievances. Another, and more flagrant abuse of Turspay, Juty 24, 1787. rass th 
Heys eran the principle, that the price of imports is augmented ee — springs — ~ sate sect rscari meget Beech ose it was moved and seconded to strike the following words out of the es 
¥Y Gie priveot duty. inat vie nono ense about aggcrandiz » mn : sively > . *: . . a Nie gy ys 
"The orato: ikke parts of his speech, appeals to common sense. ‘To | own sectional limits. We have no objection that Philadelphia should " ery ag ag lng oe eae mramaeatit + a eae 
: mite ts tage 7 ve et Mile ec emery | 5 » fiir ane ff . Fe ade. nav. ppoin or that purpose, by the Legis tures © the States, and to 
what prineipie O1 human nature will be appeal lor a decision of this grow and become a inighty city Dy me Ans of our inte rnal tra ; ‘ insert the words “ by the National Legislature —W hich passed in the 
case! The laws of human reason are placed at defiance We hay eiwe reyoice to see the pubhe spirit of our ciuzens looking particularly to affirmative. Wu 
eeard such doctrine advanced in conversation, and have seen it in| her in its efiorts at improvement; but, when it is attempted by the mere Yeas—New Hampshire, Massachusetts, New Jersey, Delaware, N. Orang 
anonymous writings, in the newspapers ; but we could never have be-j arm of legislation, to drive commerce from its natural channels, as 1s Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia—7. Hav 
lieved that any gr nileman 0% standing, lor intelligence and erperience, the case in the instance before us, we are utterly amazed. The hah Nays—C onnecticut, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia—4. the po 
would maintam such doctrine, and publish it to the werld, under the | natural market is always the most convenient one, and that to w ich It was moved and seconded to strike out the word “ six,” and to in- by tha: 
sanclion of his own name. But we now have it announced and defended | produce can be transported at the least expense: and any artificial sachtinameel Siena: © Tritair 
by the Mayor of the City of Boston: for, he anys. ‘itis notorious that | means employed to divert trade from the natural market, is ee It was moved and seconded to postpone the consideration of the reso- 1329, | 
this predicted rise in prices, li consequence oi high duties, has not exactly in proportion to the advantages which that market may a lution respecting the Executive—W hich passed in the negative. Decer 
happened, in fact.” And, he adds, “it ia equally apparent, that the | over the one artificially favored. For exainple ; Baitimore ts, Pacey Yeas—Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia—4. betwe 
principle cannot be correct.” Again he aays: “iM the price to the con- | soventy miles nearer the greater part of York County than Philadelphia; Nays—New Hampshire, Massachusetts, New Jersey, North Caroli- the dit 
sumer is increased by the amount of duty, and no more, he would, in |of course, by going to Baltimore in preference to Philadelphia, the na, Sonth Carolina, Georgia—6. bound 
case there were no duty, obtain the goods for nothing.” This reminds | farmers of York County save seventy miles transportation in every Divided—Delaware—!. Ani 
us of ananecdote. ‘The proprictor of a n wily constracted fire-place, im | wagon load. Now, the artifici il means used to overcome that advan- It was moved by Mr. Wilson, and seconded, to agree to the following partial 
setting forth its advantages over others in common use, alleged that the | tage, either by canal or railroad, is so much lost to the general wealth ; resolution. viz: them | 
saine degree of heat would be enjoyed from it, with half the usual and such, we are sorry to say, has been the mistaken policy of this ‘6 Resolved, That the Supreme Fxecutive shalt be chosen every Ha 
quantity of fuel consumed by those in common use! Honest Peague | State. ‘The enterprizing citizens of York County, perceiving the small years, by —— electors, to be taken by lot from the National Legisiature tents < 
hearing the statement, exclaimed, that he would buy two of them, and expense they wou d be at to construct some easy method of transporta- the electors to proceed immediately to the choice of the Executive, of the 
save the whole. [It seems to be a mere waste of words and of time, to | tion to the Baltimore market. mere!y requested the privilege, without and not to separate until it be made.” the Is 
comment on such language; reasoning, surely it is not. Alfwe shall | asking pecuniary aid : but, in the face of all good policy, and of all The question of order being taken on the last motion—-It was deter- nister 
further say upon this port, is simply to ask, it duties do not raise | right, when they actnally were burdened with a mammoth debt incur- mined that the motion is in order. sador 
prices, for what purpose, in this case, wete they imposed 7 ia. red by the construction of canals in the cast, west, north, and south, Yy New Hampshire, Massachusetts, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, all the 
Fellow-citizens: We have thus passed in review, the principal to- | and, indeed, everywhere but where they might derive some advantage Delaware, Maryland, Virginia—7. De 
pics of a celebrated speech, pronounced by the Mayor of the City of |from them, they were refused. Instead of a charter of incorporation Nays—Connecticut, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia—4. ed in 
Boston, before a pubhie assembly of citizens of that metropolis, on the heing granted to a company who asked no State agency to construct a On the question to postpone the consideration of the resolution—It layin: 
evening preceding the late election of a Member of Congress. The | railroad leading to a market almost under their noses, some millions of ed unanimously in the affirmative. ton, | 
measures adopted to defeat the election of the candidate opposed to the | dotlars must be drawal from the people to facilitate we alee “ a The House then proceeded to ballot for the Committee of Detail— the c 
restrictive system, hay ¢ excited a loud and general expression of disap- ging off their produce to some other place, merely ecause that other when the Hon. Mr. Rutledge, Mr. Randolph, Mr. Gorham, Mr. Ell» Co 
robation, from the friends of the freedom and purity of elections. | place is located within our sectional boundaries. The country sa worth, and Mr. Wilson. were chosen cided 
he means resorted to, to counteract the operation of knowledge, dif- | cannot help but perceive that they have been moat egregiously gul ed It con prabam and sneomndad to discharge the Committee of the Whole the th 
fused among th . people on the great aubject which divided them, by | by the Faapeepians. If that railroad from Colambia had vr taken House from seting on the propositions submitted to the Convention bv of Ft 
the party in favor of the restrictive system, were such * conferred no |to Bukimore, all the additional expense of the difference in distance the Hon. Mr. C. Pinckney, aud that the said propositions be referred to ative 
honor on their cause. Those means, combined with t influence of | would have been saved; indeed, the whole expense, amounting to up- the Committee to whom the proceedings of the Convention are referred Ghet 
wealth and office, gave snecess to their exertions. From the speech | wards of $29,000, would have been saved, for the Baltimorians —Which d fp = the ai Mite 
iewed, an opinion may be formed of the nature of that influ- | promised te do this work themselves. What advantage will the wealth em POS Manennaery 8 He alermayure- ce ; 
now reviewed, an opi m may hoes mea of the nati e = i ‘ } rom ise ‘ ; ( 0 ) : . i ( ge wa It was moved and seconded to take the like order on the propositions Wi 
ence against which the people had to contend. But this w as opents of Philade!phia be to us? None apon earth; and, to York, it is an ab- submitted to the Convention by the Hon. Mr. Patterson—Which pass- place 
exerted. and therelure not feared. It was the secret management and solute disadvantage, for it will have a tendency to draw capital from the ed enanimousiy in tes oflirmatiwe. and 
intrigues that were practised, by which they were overthrown, and of | natural market of the county, and thus render its prospects for ready And thon Gs Manes adjourned till to-morrow, at 11 o'clock, A.M inte 
which they have so loudly complained, and yet so oo sf gree ao justly and profitable sales less favorable. aie 
condemn. ‘The reprehensible transactions in relaton to that election ao “ERENT GREENE “HY Pe . > ow « Nort 
would have passed uae with the event, had our adversaries remained | JOURNA L. OF THE FEDERAL CONVENTION. Bian scanaanatinns Ba weniedt nirdi g Rai E NORTH Ce 
silent. The publication of this speech has made a notice of it necessary, ‘ : line. 
not only on account of its allusions to those transactions; but on ac- Continues from Page 148. j a and 
unt of its pi inciples and doctrines. ; From the Eastern Argus. C 
We asserted, that we found the speech to consist principally of azser- Monoay, Jury 25, 1787. We commence to-day the publication of the Docaments, recently land 
ons without proof, fiction for fact, and deciamation for argument. The Hon. John don and Nicholas Gillman, Escuires. Deputies under the consideration of our Legislature, in relation to our North- whic 
tiow far we have sustained these assertions, the public will determine. f thé State of a senchice. ethended end tasks thete-anein eastern Boundary. They will be found to possess great interest, and and 
The media by which the orator has attempted to prove the wisdom of “The 6 how te he peiiiie . : “ aod “d aa read. (See Asecodix ) | we hope that the papers throughout this State, at least, will copy them trv t 
the “ American System,” have been examined and overthrown. The oyna eegpge we A geo sores tee RO agg 4 | We begin with laying before our readers Mr. Van Buven’s letter to the ort 
ate a a oe ge a odd On the question to agree to the seventeenth resoluuon, as reported | ™ 7. Ss nor 
rrounds on W hich the Supersiricture is eres ted are remove d—and what i from the Committee of the Whole Slenee vin: Govervor, and the decision of the King. In our next, we shall give the choi 
.s to sustain it The champion who stood forth in its defence is reputed to | 6" int anenidien * esi pane ney “ane Gage : Protest of Judge Preble, and the proceedings of our Legislature upon T 
| wets -swraneee sion ought to be made for the amendment of the Articles ' ‘ a 
be migfity among the valiant. He engaged in a canse which he de- of Shar romp, 280 ates weston. | imenanteptmdine dons the subject. he readiness with which the Decision and Protest the 
clared “in its aspect on the honor and credit of the city, he regarded as lt passed ananimeousle in the sanstinn . was tranamitted to us from the Cabinet at Washington, entitles the bec 
more important than were their votes on the proposal to ratify the , aol t was moved and seconded to add, after the word “ States,” in the President of the United States to the warmest thanks of the people met 
ration of Independence first, and the Federal Constitution aterw ards. eighteenth resolution, the words “‘and o: the National Government,”— of Mame. hatit 
A question, consid red by him to be so momentous, must have aroused | Which passed in the affirmative. — aale 
every faculty of his soul, and excited and brought forth the energies of | On the question to agree to the eighteenth resolution, as amended— To the Senate and Hoxse of Representatives : and 
every latent power in its defence. What 18 the result of the mighty ef- namely : I have received from the Secretary of State of the United Statee, 
fort? The mountam labors, and a mouse is born! ' ' "Phat the Legislative, Executive, and Judiciary powers, within the | under the direction of the President, a copy and translation of the ha ' 
To what is this failare to be ascribed? ‘Talents, on the side of truth | ,.verai States, and of the National Government. ought to be bound, by | award given by the King of the Netherlands, in relation to the N orth- the 
and liberty, ure uvincible. On this occasion the cause has been placed | oath, to su port the Articles of Union.” eastern Boundary of the United States, upon the qnestion submitted to Qu 
m its best possible light. Nothing has been omitted that was essential | 4, samnl eutanendll iv the affirmative. him, and also a copy of the Protest which the Minister of the United + im 
te it: this effort comprises every thing that can be brought tows defence. | It was moved and seeonded to strike the followiag words out of the | States, at the Hague, thought it his duty to make against the award re- ot 
Judge ye then of the merits of the cause by what has been there ad- | nineteenth resolution reported frown the Committee of the Whole House | ferred to, together with extracts from hie despatch to the Department of iu 
duced as constitutag its entire support. | —uamely : State, showing the character of the Protest, and the ground upon which and 
| “To an assembly or assemblies of representatives, recommended by | it was made; and a copy of the correspondence between himself and wit 
PENNSYLVANIA AND INTERNAL IMPROV E- | the several Legislatures, to be expressly chosen by the people, to consi-| Sir Charles Bagot, the Ambassador of Great Britain at the same Court, ber 
MENTS. der and decide thereon.” upon the subject. let 
> at _ Which passed in the negative. Copies of these Docaments, and also of the accompanying letter of per 
From the York ( Pa.) Gazette | Yeas—Connecticut, Delaware, Maryland—32. the Secretary of State of the United States. wil! herewith be laid before I 
The tax bills have become the laws of the State, as will be seen by | Nays—New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Pennsyivania, Virginia, N. you. The President, through the Secretary of State, has expressed det 
their passage by a lean majority of ONE vote im the Senate. Mr. | Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia—7 . his desire, that while this matter is under deliberation, no steps may be low 
i Herten made a preposition in the Senate, te confine the taxes to those | On the quesuon to agree tothe nineteenth resolution, as reported from taken by the State of Maine, with regard to the disputed territory, wh 
neste of the fi which derive the benefits of the nnprovements. It | the Commitee of the Whole House, viz: which might be calculated to interrupt or embarrass the action of the ow 
waa relected by a vote of 18 to 15. Sach a principle was adopted in| “ Resolved, That the amendments which shall be offered to the Con- Executive Board of the Government of tne United States npoh this oxi 
the State of New York, when contributions were required, and fur- | federation, by the Convention, ought, at a proper ume, or tumes, after | subject. The importance of this suggestion will be duly appreciated Pr 
pishes a precedent showing that tt can be done justly, equitably, and | the approbation of Congress, to be submitted to an assembly or assein- | by the Legislature. And while we adopt such measures as shall be | 
‘onsuitatior Indeed, there eva be no doubt of this. It is conso- | blies of representatives, recommended by the several Legislatures, to be | judged proper and expedient to make our rights and claims known to thr 
nant to the fiindameutal rales of free government—prominent in the | expressly chosen by the people, to consider and decide thereon.” ithe Government of the U nited States, it will doubtless be considered fro 
talogu: of Belgian grievanees, was the charge agaist the King of; it passed in the affirmative. ' that we must, under the provisions of the Federal Constitution, rely 
Holland, of having raised taxes im Belgium, and expended them m ¥yeas—New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, with confidence upon that Government, for the enforcement of our 4 
Holland. ‘The proposition of Mr. Fullerton opens a vista through | Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia—9. claims against the power of Great Britain. , 


wisch the way may be seen for a constitutional escape trom exactions ; Nay— Delaware—1. Council Chamber, March 2, 1831. SAMUEL E. SMITH. 
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Department of State of the United States, 
: K Brewed ts 18th March, 1831. 
‘Ce His Excellency Samver FE. Surrn, 
Py Governor of the State of Maine: 

Sir: By the President's direction, | have the honor to transmit, here- 
with, to your Excellency, a copy and translation of the award given im 
relation to the Northeastern Boundary of the United States, upon the 
question which was submitted to the King of the Netherlands, by this 
Government and that of Great Britain, concerning that boundary— 
which award was officially delivered to the Minister of the United 
States at the Hague, on the 10th day of January last, and by him for- 
warded to this Department, where it was received on the 16th instant— 
with a view of making your Excellency acquainted with the state of 
this transaction, as received here. I also transmit, herewith, a copy of 
the Protest which the Minister of the United States at the Hague thought 
it his duty, wtthout instructions to that effect from the President, to ad- 
dress to the Minister of Foreign Affairs of the Government to which he 
is aceredited, against the award referred to—together with extracts from 
his despatch to this Department, showing the character of his Protest, 
aud the ground upon which it was made ; and a copy of the Correspon- 
dence between himself and Sir Charles Bagot, the Ambassador of 
(jreat Britain at the same Court, upon the subject. 

Mr. Preble has asked leave of absence, for the = of visiting the 
United States, which will be forthwith granted, and expressed an ear- 
nest wish that he may be further heard upon the subject, before any 
measures in regard to it are adopted by the President. 

I have the honor, likewise, by direction of the President, to repeat 
the assurance which | made to your Excellency, in his behalf, in my 
letter of the 9th inst., that the subject of this award will receive all the 
attention and consideration to which its great importance, and the inter- 
ests of the State of Maine, so materially involved therein, especially 
entitle it; in the Councils of the Executive of the United States; and 
to add that no time will be lost in communicating to your Excellency 
the result of his deliberations upon it, as soon as he shall have deter- 
mined wpon the course which a sense of his high and responsible duties 
may suggest as proper on the ocrasion. 

Inder these circumstances, the President will rely with confidence 
upon the candor and liberality of your Excellency and the other consti- 
tuted authorities of Maine, in appreciating the motives which may in- 
fluence that course on his part, and in a correspondent interpretation of 
them to your constituents, in whose patriotiam and discretion he has 
equal confidence. . 

In making this communication to your Excellency, I am instructed 
by the President to express his desire that, while the matter rs under de- 
liberation, no steps may be taken by the State of Maine, with regard to 
the disputed territory, which might be calculated to interrupt or embar- 
rags the action of the Executive Branch of this Government upon the 
subject. _‘I have the honor to be, with the highest respect, 

Your Excellency's most obedient servant, 
— M. VAN BUREN 
TRANSLATION 

Wictiam, By the Grace of God, King of the Netherlands. Prince of 
Orange, Nassau, Grand Duke of Luxembarg, &c. &c. &c. 

Having accepted the functions of Arbitrator conferred upon us by 
the note of the Charge d’ Affaires of the United States of America, and 
by that of the Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of Great 
Britain, to our Minister of Foreign Affairs, under date of the 12th Jan., 
1829, agreeably to the 5th Article of the Treaty of Ghent, of the 24th 
December, 1814, and to the Ist Article of the Convention concluded 
between those Powers, at London, on the 29h of September, 1827, in 
the difference which has arisen between them on subject of the 
boundaries of their respective possessions : 

Animated hy a sincere desire of answering. by a scrupulous and im- 
partial decision, the confidence they have testified to us, and thus to give 
them a new proof of the high value we attach to it: 

Having, to that effect, duly examined and maturel ighed the con- 
tents of the first statement, as wellas those of the definitive statement 
of the said difference, which have been respectively delivered to us on 
the Ist of April of the year 1830, by the Envoy Extraordinary and Mi- 
nister Phenipotentiary of the United States of America, and the Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary and Plenipotewtiary of the Britanie Majesty, with 
all the documents thereto annexed in support of them: 

Desirous of fulfilling. at this time, the obligations we have contract- 
ed in onnapting the functions of Arbitrator im the aforesas erence, 
laying before the two High Interested Parties the result of our examina- 
tion, and the opinion on the three points inte whieh, by common accord, 
the contestation is divided: 

Considering that the three pomts above mentioned ought to be de- 
cided according to the treaties, acts, and conventions, cone! between 
the two Powers; that istosay: the Treaty of Peace of 1783, the Treaty 
of Friendship, Commerce, and Nasigutios, of 1794, the Declaration rel- 
ative to the river St. Croix, of 1798, the Treaty of Peace signed at 
Gshent in 1814, the Convention of the 2%h September, 1827, and 
Mitchell’s Map, and the Map A, referred to in that Convention : 

We declare, that, As tw the first point, to wit, the question, which is the 
place designated in the Treaties as the Northwest angle of Nova Scotia, 
and what are the highlands dividing the rivers that empty themselves 
into the river St. Lawrence from those which fall into the Adantic ocean, 
along which is to be drawn the line of boundary, from that angle to the 
Northwesternmost head of Connecticut river: 

Considering, That the High Luterested Parties respectively claim that 
line of boundary. at the south and at the north of the river St. John ; 
and have each indicated, upon the Map A, the line which they claim : 

Considering, ‘That according to the instances alleged, the term high- 
land applies not only to a hilly or elevated yess but also to land 
which, without being hilly, divides waters flowing in different directions; 
and that thus the character more or less hilly fae elevated of the coun- 
try through which are drawn the two lines respectively claimed, at the 
north, and at the south, of the river St. John, cannot form the baais of a 
choice between them. 

That the text of the 2d Article of the Treaty of 1783, recites, in part, 
the words previonsly used, in the Proclamation of 1763, and m the Que- 
bee act of 1773, to indicate the Southern boundaries of the Govern- 
ment of Quebec, from Lake Champlain, “in forty-five degrees of North 
latitude, along the highlands which divide the rivers that empty them- 
selves into the river St. Lawrence from those which fall into the sea. 
and also along the north coast of the Bay des Chalears:” 

That in 1763, 1765, 1773, and 1722, it was established that Nova Sco- 
tia should be bounded at the North, as far as the western extremity of 
the Bay des Chaleurs, by the Southern boundary of the Province of 
(Quebec; that this delimitation is again found, with respect to the Pro- 
c ince of Quebec, in the Commission of the Governor General of Quebec, 
of 1786, wherem the language of the Proclamation of 1763, and of the 
(Quebec act of 1774 has been used, as also in the Commissions of 1786, 
and others of subsequent cates, of the Governors of New Brunswick, 
with respect to the last mentioned Province, as well as m a great num- 
ber of maps anterior and posterior to the Treaty of 1783; and that the 
lst Article of the said Treaty specifies, by name, the States whose inde- 
pendence is acknowledged ; 

But that this mention does not imply (implique) the entire coinci- 
dence of the boundaries between the two Powers, as settled by the fol- 
lowing article, with the ancient delimitation of the British Provinces, 
whose preservation is not mentioned in the Treaty of 1783, and which, 
owing to its continual changes, and the uncertainty which continued to 
exist respecting it, created, from time to time, differences between the 
Provincial authorities: 

That there results, from the line drawn under the Treaty of 1783, 
thro the great Lakes, west of the River St. Lawrence, a departure 
from the ancient provincial charters, with regard to those boundaries : 

That one would vainly attempt to explain why, if the intention was 
to retain the ancijent provincial boundary, Mitchell’s Map, published in 

5 oclamation of 1763, and to the 


—"- 





That Great Britain proposed, at first, the River Piscataqua as the | the Kennebec, Penobscot, and Schoodic Lakes ; while the boundary 
Eastern boundary of the United States, and did not sub ntly agree | claimed at the north of the Fiver St. Jobn divides, immediately, the 
to the proposition to cause the boundary of Maine, or Massachusetts | waters of the Rivers Restigouche and st. John, and mediately, the 
Bay, to be ascertained at a later period : Schoodie Lakes, aud the waters of Wie Rivers Penobscot and Keunebec, 
That the Treaty of Ghent stipulated for a new examination on the | from the nvers that empty themselves into the River St. Lawrence, to 
spot, which could not be nade applicable to an histomcal or administra-| wit: the Rivers Beaver, Metis, Rimousky, Trois, Pistoles, Green, Du 
tive boundary ; and tLat, therefore, the ancient delimitation of the Bri- Loup, Kamouraska, Oueile. Bras St. Nicholas, Du Sud, La Famine. 
tish Provinces does not, either, atford the basis of a decision : j}and Choudiere: 

That the longitude of the Northwest-angie of Nova Scotia, which | ‘That even setting aside the Rivers Restigouche and St. John, jor 
ought to coincide with that of the source of the St. Croix River, was | the reason that they could not be considered as falling imto the Atlantic 
determined only by the Deciaration of 1798, which indicated that river: ' Ocean, tae northern line wonld still be as near to the Schoodic Lakes, 
That the Treaty of Friendship, Commerce, aud Navigation, of 1794, | and to the waters of the Penobscot and of the Keunebec, as the south- 
alludes to the doubt which had artsen with respect to the River Saint | ern lme would be to the Rivers Beaver. Metis, Rimousky, and others 
Croix, and that the first instruetions of the i es at the time of the | that empty themselves into the River St. Lawrence, and would, as well 
negociations which resulted in the Treaty of 1733, locate the said angle | us the other, form a mediate separation between these and the rivers 
at the source of the River St. John: ‘failing mmto the Atlantic Ocean: 

That the latitude of that angle is upon the banka of the St. Lawrence! That the prior mtersections of the southern boundary by a line 
according to Mitchell's Map which is acknowledged to have regulated | drawn due north from the source of the St. Croix River, could only se- 
the combined and official Jabors of the negociators of the ‘Treaty ef 1753; | eure to it an accessary advantage over the other, im case both the one 
whereas, agreeably to the delunitauon of the Government of Quebec, | and the other boundary should combine, in the same degree, the quali- 
it is to be looked for at the highlands which divide the rivers that empty | ues required by the Treaties : 

themselves into the River St. Lawrenee from those w hich fall into the sea; And the fate assigned by that of 1785 to the Connecticut, and even 
That the nature of the ground East of the before mentioned angie | to the St. Lawrence, precludes the supposition that the two Powers 
not having been mdicated by the Treaty of 1783, no argument can be | could have imtended to surrender the wheie course of each river, from 
drawn froin it to lucate that angle at one place in preference to another: | its source to its mouth, to the share of either the one or the other : 
That, at all events, if it were deemed proper to place it nearer to the Considering, ‘That, after what precedes, the arguments adduced on 
source of the River St. Croix, and look for it, at Mars Hiil for instance, | ether side, and the documents exhibited im support of them, cannot be 
it would be so much the more possible that tue boundary of New Bruns- | considered as sufficiently preponderating to determine a preference in 
wick, drawn thence Northeastwardly, would give to that Province se-| favor of one of the two lines respectively claimed by the High Interest- 
veral Northwest angles, situated farther North and Fast, aecording to / ed Parties, as boundaries of their possessions from the source of the 
their greater remoteness from Mars Hill, that the number of degrees of River St. Croix tw the northwesternmost head of Connecticut River - 
the angle referred to in the Treaty has not been mentioned : and that the natare of the dititrence, and the vague and not sufficiently 

That, consequently, the northwest angle of Nova Scotia, here al-} determinate stipulations of the Treaty of 1783, do net permit to adjudge 
luded to, having been unknown in 1753, and the Treaty of Ghent | erther of those lines to one of the said Parties, without wounding the 
having again declared it to be unascertained, the mention of that histeri- | principles of law and equity with regard to the other: 
cal angle in the Treaty of 1723, is to be considered as a petition of} Considering, That. as has already been said, the question resolves it- 
principle (petition de principe) affording no basis for a decision; where- self into a selection to be made of a ground dividing the rivers that 
as, if considered as a topographical point, having reference to the defi-| empty themselves into the River St. Lawrence from those that fall mto 
nition, via: ‘‘ that angle which is formed by a hie drawn due north} the Atlantic Ocean: that the High Interested Parties are agreed with 
from the source of the St. Croix River to the highlands,”’ it forms sim- | regard to the course of the streams delineated by common accord on the 
ply the extremity of the line along the said highlands which divide | Map A, and afforcding the only basis of a decision: 
those rivers that empty themselves mto the River St. Lawrenee, from And that, therefore, the circamstances upon which such decision 
those which fail into the Adanue Ocean—an extremity which a refer- | could not be farther elucidated by means of fresh topographical! investi- 
ence to the northwest angie of Nova Scotia does not contribute to as-/ gation, nor by the production of additional documents : 
certain, and which still remaining, itself, to be found, canmnotleadio| Me are of opinton, That it will be suitable [il conviendra} to advpt 
the discovery of the lme which it is to terminate. as the boundary of the two States, a line drawn due north from the 
Lastly, that the arguments deduced from the rights of sovereignty | source of the River St. Croix to the point where it intersects the middie 
exercised over the Fief of Madawaska, and over the Madawagka settle-| of ‘the thalweg* of the River St. John, thence the middle of the 
ment—even admitting that such exercise were sutliciently proved— | thalweg of that river. ascending it, to the point where the River St. 
cannot decide the question, for the reason that those two settlements | Francis empues itself inte the River St. John, thence the middle of the 
only embrace a portion of the territory in dispute, and that the High | thalweg of the River St. Francis, ascending it to the source of its 
Interested Parties have acknowledged the country lying between the | southwesternmost branch, whrch source we indicate, on the Map A, by 
two lines respectively claimed by them, as constituung @ subject of con- | the letter X, authenticated by the signature of our Minister of Forcign 
testation, and that, therefore, possession cannot be considered as dero-| Affuirs, thence a line drawn due west, t the point where it unites 

ating from the right, and that if the ancient delimitation of the | with the line claimed by the United States of America, and deline- 
Posclmeee be set aside, which is adduced in support of the line claimed | ated on the Map A, thence said line to the point at which, accerd- 
at the north of the river St. John, and especially that which is mention-| ing to said Map, it comeides with that claimed by Great Britain, and 
ed in the Proclamation of 1763, and in the Quebec act of 9974, no ar- | thence the line traced on the Map bv the two Powers, to the north- 
gument can be admitted in support of the line clanned at the south of | westernmost source of Connecticut River : 
the river St. John, which would tend to prove that such part of the| As regards the second point, to wit: the question, which is the 
territory in dispute belongs to Canada or to New Brunswick. northwesternmost head of Connecticut River? 

Considering , That the question, divested of the inconclusive arguments Considering, ‘That, in order to solve this question, it is neces*ary to 
drawn from the nature, more or less billy, of the ground—trom the | choose between Connecticut-Lake River, Perry's Stream, Indian 
ancient delimitation of the Provinces—from the northwest angie of | Stream, and Hall’s Stream: | 
Nova Seotia, and from the actual possession, resolves itself, inthe end,| Considering, That, according to the usage adopted'in geography, 
to these: which is the line drawn due north from the source of the | the source and the bed of a river are denoted by the name ef the river 
River St. Croix, and which is the ground, no matter whether hilly and | which is attached to such source, and to such bed, and by their great- 
elevated, or not, which, from that line to the northwesternmost head of} er relative importance, as compared to that of other waters communicat- 
Connecticut River, divides the rivers that empty themselves into the} iag with said river: 

River St. Lawrence from those which fall inte the Atlantic Ocean; Considering, That an official letter of 1772, already mentions the 
That the High Interested Parties only agree upon the fact that the} name of Hall's Brook; and that, in an official Jetter of sabsequent date, 
boundary sought for must be determined by such a line, and by such 4} m the same year, Hall’s Brook is represented as a smal} river falling 
ground; that they further agree, since the Declaration of 1798, aa | into the Connecticut : 

the answer to be given to the first question, with the exception of the} ‘That the river in whieh Connecticut Lake is situated, appears more 
latitude at which the line drawn due north from the source of the St. | considerable than either Hall's, Indian or Perry’s Steam: that Con- 
Croix River is to terminate; that said latitude coincides with the ex-| necticut Lake, and the two lakes situated northward of it, seem to as- 
tremity of the ground which, from that line to the northwesternmost | cribe to it a greater volume of water than to the other three rivers; and 
source of Connecticut River, divides the rivers which empty themselves | that, by admitting it to be the bed of the Connecticut, the course of that 
into the River St. Lawrence from those which fall into the Atiantic | river is extended farther than it would be, if a preference were given 
Ocean: and that, therefore, tt only remains to ascertain that ground : to either of the other three rivers : 

That, on entering upon this operation, it is discovered, on the one| Lastly, that the Map A having been recognized by the Convention 

\, of 1827, as indicating the courses of streams, the authority of that Map 
First, that if, by adopting the line claimed at the north of the River | would likewise seem to extend to their appellation, since, mm case of dis- 
St. John, Great Britain cannot be considered as obtaming a territory of | pute, such name of river or lake, respecting which the parties were not 
less value than if she had accepted, in 1753, the River St. John as her | agreed, may have been omitted; that said Map mentions Connecticut 
frontier, taking mto view the situation of the country situated between ; Lake, and that the name of Connecticut Lake implies the applicability of 
the rivers St. John and St. Croix in the vicinity of the sea, and the pos- | the name of Connecticut te the river which flows through the said lake. 
session of both banks of the River St. John im the lower part of its We are of opinion, That the stream situated farthest to the north- 
course, said equivalent would, nevertheless, be destroyed by the inter-| west, among those which fall inte the northernmest of the three iakes, 
ruption of the communication between Lower Canada and New | the las: of which bear< the name of Connecticut Lake, must be con- 
Brunswick, especially between Quebec and Fredericton; and one | sidered as the northwesternmost head ef Cennectieut River: 
would vainly seek to discover what motives could have determmned the And, es to the third pomt, to wit: the question, which is the boanda- 
Court of London to consent to such an interruption. ry w te traced from the River Connecticut, along the parallel of the 

That ‘if, in the second place, in coutradistincvon te the rivers that; 45th degree of north latitude, to the River St. Lawrence, named in 
empty theinselves into the River St. Lawrence, it had been proper. | the Treaties lrequois and Cataraguy : 
agreeably to the language ordinarily used in geography, to comprehend} Considering, That the High Interested Parties differ in opinien es 
the rivers falling inte the Bays of Fundy and des Chaleurs, with those | to the question—Whether the Treaties require a fresh survey of the 
emptying themselves directly into the Atlantic Ocean, m the generical | whole ine of bowndary trom the River Connecticut to the Kiver St. 
denomination of rivers falling into the Atlantic Ocean, nt would be | Lawrence, named in the Treaties lroquois or Cataraguy, or simply the 
hazardous to include into the species belonging to that class, the Rivers | completion of the ancient previncial surveys : 

St. John and Restigouche, which the line claimed at the north of the | Considering, That the fitth article of the Treaty of Ghent, of 1814, 
River St. John divides immediately from rivers emptying themselves | dees not stipulate that such portion of the boundaries which mey not 
into the River St. Lawrence. nor with other rivers fallmg imto the At-| have hntherto been surveyed, shall be sury eved; but declares that the 
lantic Ocean, but alone ; and thus te apply, in interpreting the delimita- | boundaries have not been, and establishes that they shail be, surveyed: 
tion established by a Treaty, where each word must have a meaning That, in e‘fect, such survey onght, in the relations between the two 
to two exclusively specia! cases, and where po mention ts made of the | Powers, w be considered as not having been made frow the Connecti- 
genus, (genre.) a generical expression winch would ascribe to them a | cut te the River St. Lawrence, named in the ‘l'reaties lroquoss or C ata- 
broader meaning, or which, if extended ‘to the Schoodic Lakes, the | raguy, since the ancient survey was found to be incorrect, aud had been 
Penobscot and the Kennebec, which empty themselves directiv mio the | ordered, not by a ceramoen accord of the two Pewers, but by the ancient 
Atlantic Ocean, would establish the principle that the Treaty of 1752! Provincial authorities: ; 

meant highlands which divide as well mediately as immediately. the riv-} That, in determining the latitude of places, it is customary to fol- 
ers that empty themselves into the River St. Lawrence from those which | low the principle of the ebserved latitude : ‘ 

full into the Atlantic Ocean—a principle equally realized by both lines. Aud that the Governmeut of the United States of America has erect- 

Thirdly, that the hue claimed at the north of the River St. John, | ed certam fortifications at the place called Rouses’ Point, under impres- 
does not divide even immediately the rivers that empty themseives into | sion that the ground formed part of their territery—an impression sufti- 
the River St. Lawrence from the Rivers St. John and Restigeuche, bat! ciently authorized by the cireumstance that the line had, until then, 
only rivers that empty themselves into the St. John and Kestigouche, | been reputed to correspond with the 45th degree of north latitude : 
with the exception of the last part of said line. near the sources of the He are of opinion, ‘That it will be suitable [il eonviendra} to pre- 
River St. John, and that hence, m order to reach the Atlantic Ocean, | ceed to fresh operations te measure the observed latitude, in order to 
the rivers divided by that line from those that empty themselves into the | mark out the boundary from the River Connecticut along the parallel 
River St. Lawrence, each need two intermediate channels, to wit: the | of the 45th degree of north latitude to the River St. Lawrence, named 
ones, the River St. John and the Bay of Fundy, and the others, the | in the Treaties Irequois or Cataraguy, in such a manner, however, that, 
River Restigouche, and the Bay of Chaleurs: | mall cases, at the place called Rouses’ Point, the territory of the United 

And, on the other hand, that it cannot be sufficiently explained how, | States of America shall extend to the fort ereeted at that place, and 
if the High Contracting Parties inteaded, im 1783, to establish the houn- | shall imclude said fort and its Kilemetrical radius [rayon Kile ique. } 
dary at the south of the River St. John, that river, to which the territory! ‘Thus done, and given under our Royal Seal, at the Hague, this 
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| in dispute is, in a great measure, indebted for its distinetive character. | tenth day of January, im the year ef our Lord one thousand eight 


has been neutralized and set aside > 

That the verb ‘divide’ appears to require the contiguity of the 
objects to be “ divided :” ; 
-_ os - ‘ or River Metjan wiry gad : oo (Signed) VERSTOLK DB SoELeN. 


hundred and thirty-one, and of our Reign, the eighteenth. 


(Signed) WILLIAM. 
The Minister of Foreign Affaire. 





1755, and co tly anterior to the 
Quebecact of 177 4,was precisely the one used in the negeciations of 1783 








ernmost head of the Penobscot, and divides, mediately, only the rivers} * Thalweg—a German compound word—Thal, valley, and Weg, 
that empty themselves into the River St. Lawrence from the waters of! way. It means here the deepest channel of the river. 
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Banner of the Coustitution. 





| for the Nete Yee Albion, 1831. 


and enrraves 
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A MAP EXHIBITING THE BOUNDARY LINE 


Between the Uxrren Sratrs and the British Provinces of New Brrsvewien and Lower Canana; showing the Tract of Territory in dispute, and the lines as respectively claimed by the 
British and American Commissioners acting under the Treaty or Gurnt; also the line as settled under arbitration by the King of the Netherlands. 
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rHE BOUNDARY. 





From the New York Albion of March 5 

The decision of the King of the Netherlands on this unportant ques- 
tion ie not officially known; enough, however, has transmred in the 
London papers to show that the decision is strongly agamet the interests 
of Great Britain and the safety of her colomes. We have copied al! 
the par wraphs we conid find. and illustrated the whole with a MAP, 
veh, we hope, will enable our readers to understand the subject 

“he numerous difficulties that beset this question arese from the m- 
nerfart fi 
723. The words of the treaty are: The boundaries shall extend 
‘om the Northroest angie of Neva Scotia {now New Brunswick] to 


thal “1 orhy 5 es form a oy a heme drawn duc north fr: m tac source of the 
+ Crow mer to the highlands, alone the said highiands witch dirid: 
those ripers that empty themselves uito the river St. Lawrence from those 


‘ ys nN 


ity was, as the land had never been surveved. 


. r the pesttion of these Ateh/ ands, as the hne was there to atrike 
veatward, ai 1s form the north-west anwle of Nova Seotia 
+ this shon ove great Civersity of opimon, the port re- 
} »naettied from the peace of 1743 to that of ISI4, when the *ft! 
he “] ent provided that Commissioners should b 
survey the country and determime the true 
‘nt of the Commissioners not agreeing, the 
ppoty »” parties eagaged to reier the matter to the arbhitra- 
, ' Power. The Commissioners did disagree. 
tthe Kine of Noetherlan vas the nmpire fixed upon. His M. 
rive vard, mowhich he has disregarded the argn- 
} suilo ind made a sort of compromise, strongly detri- 
™ ntereste Of Great Britam " 
» ns their atiention, and follow us on the map 
i few we will show them the gist of the question 
the ma : shlands present themselves—one striking | 
yoatwar ~a Hull: the other from the head waters of the 
r Metis, near ~* Lawrence Phe Brreish mestst that the former 
s the try we desifneted by the treatv: while the Amenmeans claim 
bate ‘ w th r of these noints must form the porthwest 
g} \ Sentia. s songhtatter. The words of the treaty 
hich covide the rovers emotying themselves into 
St Tawret and those wv h falliute the Atawhe Ocran.” Th, 
4 rere eort the hme traced by the Americans 
t sey voters f ute the St. Lawrence and the At- 
t . nto ti verand Gulf of St. Lawrence. th 
Bay of Fundy, & : will be seen by watching the respective courses 
, ‘i secharges itae:t imto the St. Lawrence—the 
PR istig falls ; Bay of Chaleur—and the St. John, as it 
disetabocues into the Bay of Fendy Th ‘y say, moreover. thet the 
rivera weant aro wuch aa the Chaudiere and othor steams failing into 


anner in winch the boundary line was defined in the treaty of 


;since he has sub titnted recers tor jh shlands. 
| his right to do thrs, le 


‘been kept in v 
' . . - , 3 7 > ‘ i ° 
hand the establishment of a good natural boundary. 
has been aceoinplished. 


the St. Lawrence to westward of the Metis on the one side: and the 


_ Androscoggin, the Kennebec, and the Penobscot, failing inte the Atian- 
| tec on the other. The Atlantic Ocean, they affirm, conld never mean the 
| Bay of Fundy, the Bay of Chaleur, the Giulf of St. Lawrence, &c. 


‘The parties being here at issue, carried their case before the King of the 
Netherlands, and we shall make a few observations on the nature of his 
Majesty's decision 

it was to have been expeeied that the Arbiter would have declared 
which party was mght, and thus have laid down, according to the opin- 
ion of a third disinterested party, the true boundary; but bis Dutch 
Majesty has not done so; he has pomted out a new route totally at va- 
nance with the spirit and wording of the treaty. He carnes the line due 


‘north from Mars Hill to the river St. John, along that river to the St. 


Francis, along the St. Francis to the highlands laid down on the west- 
erly portion of the American line—thereby cutting off a large portion of 
the Canada lands, carrying the boundary to within thirteen imiles of the 
river St. Lawrence, and within forty or fifty of the city of Quebec, the 
capital of the North American colonies: and then, moreover, it is said, 
gives the military position of Rouse’s Pout, on Lake Champlain— 
i place undoubtedly on the British side—to the United States, into the 
vargan ! 

Ihe Arbiter should have decided which was the true line according 
to the words of the treaty and the maps and plans mutaally laid before 
him. fhe thought the American the trne line, he has done the United 


| States injastice by talumg away any portion of their territory, of which, 


we understand, Mr. Preble complatns. Ifthe British was the true line, 
he has done England inpustice, by tahing away any portion of her ter- 
ritory, and hence she complains. 


Rut it may be said, that from the complexity and uneertainty of the 


question, he could not come to any satisfactory conclusion, and, there- 


fore, made a compromise—and a compromise he must have mtended, 
(;rantng tor a meiment 
tus eXamine in what manner he has made the di- 
vision. In making the compromise, two paraniount objects shoukd have 
ww, vig? an eqna!l division of the territory in dispute, 
Neither of these 
Two-thirds of the land is given to the United 
States, and the boundary is a very imperfect one. If his Majesty had 
thought proper to contmue the line slong the St. John to its source, or 


_ nearly so—since, m ridicule of our disputes, it would almost seem, he 
' anbatituted the heads of rivers for the tops of mountains—a good boun. 
| dary would have been sceured, and the territory pretty equally divided. 


With ench a selttiement neltner party could justly complain, but with 
the present settieinent neither party is satisfied. England. however, 
must be the greatest sufferer, since her loss is notonly that of territory, 


ibutofa military position of great consequence to ber in the event of 
| future ware, 
| force could mtercept succets proceeding to Qnebec over land: in fact 


A glance at the map will show how sinali an American 


al] communication between Grest Britain and Canada would be seri- 


oti 


| 





| ously impeded during the winter months of the year. 


the case, or on whatever principle the King may have proceeded, we 
must deem his Majesty’s decision very erroneous. 

The honor of England demands that she shall promptly acquieaco 
with the award of the arbiter—and she will not, it is needless to pro- 
claim, hesitate a moment to redeem her pledge. Still it has occurred 
to us that the King of the Netherlands had no right to make any division 
or compromise whatever. The Convention between the two Govern- 





ments, ofthe 29th of September, 1827, and published in our paper of 


the 24th of May, 19828, agreeing to refer the matter in dispute w the 
arbiter, simply authorized him to decide on the points of difference only. 
The point of difference was simply this —which was the true line, 
(se British or the American. We see no room or scope for compromis- 
tag powers here. May not the silence of the Courier, which still affects 
to be the Government journal, and other facts which we shall not stop 
to enumerate, be connected with this view of the case ? 

The integrity of the Arbiter must not be in the remotest degree im- 
peaeched. Sull we may be excused for adverting to the surmise of a 
London paper—that the King of the Netherlands gave in bis award sud- 
denly, and, considering the state of his own ailairs, rather unexpectedly 
—and that he probably acted from pique against the English Whig M.- 
uistry, who have shown so much inclination to side with the Belgians 

The British Government should without loss of time seek to recover 
the lost territory, by friendly negotiation or purchase. It is of great va- 
| tue to her from its geographical position: but to the State of Maine it 

of little use beyond the actual value of the lands. 








From the Pendleton (S. C.\) Messenger. 

We are indebted tothe Hon. Mr. Hayne for the Report of the Select 
Committee of the Senate to whom was referred the petition of the 
Blacksmiths of Philadelphia for a reduction of the duty on iron. The 
Report is able, and we think conclusive. We are sorry our limits wil} 
not admit of its publication, and we refer our readers for some com- 
ments on the subject to an article which we republish from the Mereurvy. 
We regret that we are not among those who uope for relief from Con- 
gress; for it is undoubtedly more pleasant to be hoping than hopeless 
bnt really we have seen nothing in the late session to render us sanguine 
if any such thing has taken place, we would be glad to have it pointed 
out, us it has altogether escaped our notice. 





Manufacture of Carpets. —Preparations are making in the town of 
New. Haven. Connecticut, to commence the manufacture of carpets. 
The workmen are engaged, and the building on Tomlinson’s wharf, 
at the eastern termination of the basin wharf, are to be fitted up for that 
purpose. 

{ Every day the Tariff influence is getting strengthened by additional 
“vested interests.” if the next session of Congress should pags with- 
out a modification of the System, the case will be hopeless. Ed.} 





Drawn from accurate authorities. 
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This paper now enjoys a circulation, throughout the difler- 
ent States, from Maine to Louisiana, adequate to its support, 


‘upon all eommodities whatever, except such as, for particula | able and striking example of 
' 


a te ea a + Pree — ™ 
rears wy *w 


ait ' 
rem duties, of ten or fifteen per centum, or more it required, | of Souff and Refined Sugars.” ‘This work affords a remark- 
the pertinacity with whieh the 
reasons, should be left duty free—thus placing the burden upon | manufacturers hold together aod resist amy encroachinents 
the people in proportion to their consumption, Leta second | made upon their interests: aud presents, besides, some very 
law be at the same time enacted, under the title of * An act to} interesting particulars, of which we shall offer a brief summa- 
protect and encourage particular branches of industry,” aod by | ry, and from whieh we shall be able to draw some conciusions 





so long as the friends of Free Trade shall consider the cause 


worth defending. Its present location, however, is neither 
adapted to its efficiency, vor to the economy of iis publication, 
which are two important points to be taken into consideration 
by every proprietor of a journal. There are already existing 
here, several journals which advocate the same principles, 
more or less; and as Peonsylyania is without a single pa- 
per bold enough to speak out the language of truth io the 
strong terms befitting the actual crisis of affairs, we have re- 
solved to transfer our establishment to Philadelphia, and to re- 
sume our old position on the field of battle. To nineteen- 
twentieths of our subscribers it is indifferent whether the pa- 
per be published at one city or the other ; and, when we. say 
that Philadelphia is the place of our oativity, and is endeared 
to us by all the recollections and ties of youth, and associa- 
tions of manhood, which have been rather strengthened than 
broken by an absence of seven years within the last nine, aad 
that our patronage iu that city is greater than it is in N. York, 
we have no reason to appreheud that the remaining one-twen- 
tieth of our patrons will take umbrage at the change. 

la pursuance of this determination, our subseribers are re- 
speetfully informed, that, after the first of May next, this paper 
will be published at Philadelphia, to which city all letters, 
written after the 20th instant, are requested to be directed. 





bir. Webster, in his late Speech at New York, employed the 
following language : 

While mach will be yielded, every thong almost, but the integrity of 
the Constitution, and the essential interests of the country, to the cause 
of matual harmony and matual conciliation, no ground can be granted. 
not an inch, to menace and bluster. Indeed, menace, and bluster, and 
the putting forth of daring unconstitutional doctrines, are, at this very 
moment, the chief obstacles to mutual harmony and satisfactory accom- 
modation. Men cannot well reason, and confer, and take counsel toge- 
ther, about the disereet exercise of a power, with those who deny that 
any such power rightfully exists, and who threaten to blow up the 
whole Constitution, if they cannot otherwise get rid of its operation. 

There is no doubt a great deal of truth in the last sentence 
of the foregoing quotation, but it must not be lost sight of that 
there is no more force in it, as an argument, than there is in 
the following expression, which with equal propriety might be 
uttered by an opponent of Mr. Webster's doctrines : 

Men cannot well reason, and confer, and take counsel together, 
about the discreet exercise of a power, with those who assert that the 
Constitution rightfully confers authority to do what is not expressed in 
ats letter or spirit, and who not merely threaten, but do actually usury 
and exercise, authority not delegated, and thereby blow up the whoie 
Constitution. 

Our design, however, upon this occasion, is not to excite an- 
gry feelings on one side or the other, but to meet Mr. Webster 
on the ground of conciliation. We shall not therefore inquire 
whether, by ‘the integrity of the Constitution,” he means his 
mode of construing it—nor whether, by * the essential interests 
of the country,” he means the American System; but we 
shall give a liberal construction to his language, and not sup- 
pose that, by “‘ daring unconstitutiona. doctrines,” he means a 
denial of the right of the Federal Government to impose du- 
ties for the protection of manufactures, or to appropriate mo- 
ney for certain works of internal improvement, but by the as- 
sertion of any other right, to determine a constitutional ques- 
tion, than through the agency of the Supreme Court. The 
Supreme Court, then, being, according to Mr. Webster's posi- 
tion, the proper tribunal before which the constitutionality of 
the Protective System ought to be tested, we have an unques- 
tionable right to suppose that those whe agree with bim in this 
sentiment will lend their aid in having the matter brought thi- 
ther for adjudication. Burt how is this to be done? 
shall endeavor to explain. 

Our readers already know, that, in the present form of the 
Tariff laws, there is no conceivable mode by which the opinion 

of the Supreme Court can be had upon their constitutionality. 

Revenue and Protection are mixed up together in such a way, 

that they cannot be separated. The power to raise revenue is 
eonferred, by the Constitution, solely upon Cougress, and that 
body alone has aright to judge of the extent to which duties 


This we 


may be laid, for that purpose ; so that, as long as a law bears 
ou its title a ‘‘revenne’’ character, so long must it be impossi- 
ble for the Supreme Court te meddle with it. That Court 
cannot cut the law into two, and say one part is constitution- 
al, because it is designed to raise revenue, and the other part 
is uuconstitutional, because it is designed to protect manufac- 
tures. 

But this power to cut the law into two, which does not be- 
long to the Supreme Court, does heloug to Congress, and that 
body is bound, by every principle of honesty, justice, and pa- 
triotism, so to separate the revenue and protective principles, 
that the legality of the latter may be tested in the way which 
a large majority of the people consider to be the only true and 
constitutional one. And how is this to be accomplished? By 
a very simple process, which we slall proceed to explain. Let 
Congress, at its next session, ascertain, with as much precision 
as possible, the amount of revenue which will be required for 
the support of Government, as well as the probable value of 
imported commodities. Let a law be then enacted to super- 


for the payment, in case it should be resisted. 


for adjudication. 


pointed out. 


Congress, it is too preposterous to believe. 


policy. 


Io this manner could the issue be fairly made up, by a refa- |! 
ng act, and the point would then come fully before the Court! ! 


If there is any other mode by which this matter 


brought to a judicial decision, we should be glad to see it | tag 
If there is no other, and the tariff party is not | '*- 
willing to have the legality of their system thus tested, no re- 

medy but revolution will remain ; for, as for supposing that}! 
the inhabitants of seven States of this Confederation will re- |! 
main quiescent under a Goveroment which can cheat them of | : ' . 
their rights and liberties by a fraud in the title of an act of favor domestic manulactures—not, however, by high duties 
| upon rival commodities imported from abroad, for they adopt 
For a very able examination of the constitutional power of | the precise grounds taken by the Philadelphia Blacksmiths, aod 
Congress to impose protecting duties, we refer the reader to | iusist upon it that the impositicn of a corresponding duty on 
No. 8 of the “Appeal for Justice to the Poor,” published in| the foreign manufacture would be “ delusive and nugatory,”"— 
our paper to-day, written by a gentleman who has, we believe, | but by the Government's merely Keeping its hands off. They 
always been a political admirer of Mr. Webster, but who dif- | Say : ‘ Societies are formed, in almost every Stale, to ipiro- 
fers from bim in the course be has pursued upon the Tariff | duce, encourage, and protect, domestic manufactures ; and the 
| independence of the Uuited States, in arts, as well as govero- 





Every one who has examined the subject, knows, that the 
reason why restrictive laws have been introduced iuto the com- 
mercial policy of most nations, is, that those who have a great 
and direct interest in their enactment can always bring their 
influence and power to bear upon the Government more effi- 
ciently, than those, even though vastly more numerous, whose 
interest is small and indirect. Hence, when ship-owners have 
wanted navigation-laws, to insure them a monopoly in the 
transportation of commodities, being assembled in sea-portss 
aud in compact bodies, they have at all times been enabled to 
present their claims for prolection in a maoner which the rest 
of the community, who are injured by monopolies of all kinds, 
have not been able to resist. The same is true of manufac- 
turers: living in cities and towaus, they ean combine with facili- 
ty ; and, having a direct interest in all they can extort from 
the pockets of the rest of the nation, they spare neither pains 
nor money to accomplish their ends. The community, on the 
other hand—which comprises, in reference to each specific mo- 
nopoly, every individual in the country who is not «irectly 
concerned in that specific monopoly—fnding their contribu- 
tions light, feel an indifference on the subject, aud do not take 
the trouble to prevent the rapacity which by degrees is con- 
suming their euhetance. The tax of 4,200,000. now paid op 
sugar, is contributed by twelve millions of people ; but, be- 
cause it amounts, on an average, to only 35 cents a-head, it is 
regarded as a burden of too trifling a weight to merit consider- 
ation. And yet three such cuties would support the whole 
expeuses of this Government after the public debt is extin- 
guished. Now, when it is recollected, that, of this $4,200,000, 
more than one half of it—viz. $2,400,000—goes into the pock- 
ets of about five hundred sugar planters in Louisiana, in the 
shape of a duty of three cents a-pound upon 80,000,000 Ibs. of 
sugar—or, if it does not go there, it is a dead loss to the na- 
tion, incurred on their account—is it difficult to discover the | 
reason why the zeal of the few, to keep on this duty, should be 
stronger thau that of dhe many, to get it off? So in reference 
to the duty on iron, on cotton and woollen fabrics, and the fitty 
other articles, the manufacture of which is sustained by plun- 
dering the rest of the community, without an equivalent. The | 
direet interests of the few are so great. and the benefits so cer- 











tain, that they have every motive for activity and exertion. | 
Hence they buy up the press, circulate their fallacious argu- | 
ments, to prove to the people that high duties make goods | 
cheap, and send men of their own class to Congress, by the! 
votes of their dependents and retainers. 

On the other hand, the public, good-natured fool as it is, | 
stands by, with its hands hanging down by its sides, and looks) 
on with as much unconceru as an ideot, who has fallen into. 
the hands of a highwayman: [t holds out no inducement for’ 
It neither pays vor thanks those! 
who take up a defence of its rights, 


an advocacy of its cause. 
but permits them to 
struggle against prejudice and the bad feelings of those whose 
interests or ambition are endangered by their effurts, with | 
We! 
have long since come to the conclusion, that, were it not for | 
the spark of liberty wivch bas been left burning in the breasts | 
of the Southern people, and the mere abstract love of truih. 


scarcely a word of comfort to cheer them on their way. 


and justice which exists there, and in a few, very few, bosoms | 
at the North, the cause of Free Trade would succumb to the | 
mouopolists, and the whole nation be turned over to them, 
bound band and foot. 

We have been led to these reflections by perusing a pamph- 
let of 116 pages, published at Philadelphia, anonymously, *‘ for 
the Booksellers,” in the year 1795, entitled “A Short History 











ecde the existing Tariff, imposiog an uniform rate of ad ralo- 


of the Nature and Consequences of Excise Laws ; including 


this act let the protecting duties be imposed as far as they ex-| highly favorable to the cause we espouse. 
ceed the teo or fifteen per centum provided for in the revenue | 
bill. Let these duties be secured in separate bonds, that they | the United States, imposing an excise of four cents a-pound 
may he kept distinct, and that a separate suit may be brought | upon all tobacco and eight cents a-povnd upon all snuff manu- 
| faetured, and of two cents a-pound upon all sugar refined, in 


in the year 1794 a bill was introduced into the Congress of 


he United States. This measure excited the alarm and bosti- 


sal of the merchants to pay the bonds given under the protect- | lity of the tobacconists and sugar-refiners, who, with great uaa- 


imity, combined to prevent its passage. 


On the &i of May 


the tobaceonists presented to the House of Representatives a 
‘ . ‘ 
can be| femoustrance against the bill as far as it referred to them, set- 


forth, in sound and strong terms, the inpolicy of such a 
They deprecated, not only the adoption of excises, as a 


means of raising revenue, but they particularly usged the isex- 
pediency of imposing a burden upon a manufacture which on- 


y dated its existence from the close of the revolutiouary war. 
Chey iosisted, also, upon the obligation of the Government to 


ment, must be made perfect, uniess the hand of power shail pre- 


maturely shackle with a tax those exertions which the wise and 


the virtuous would stimulate with a bounty.” 

At the same time a memorial of similar import was pre- 
sented from the sugar-refiners ; aud, by way of giving strength 
to these representations, a meeting of the tebaceonisis and su- 
gar-refiners {as droll a combination of traders, if one looks at 
the commodities they deal ia, as is easily to be unagined,} was 


held ow the 7th day of May—at which it was, amongst ether 
things— 

Resolved, That, en a retrospective view of the taxes on the various 
manufactures of Europe, scarce any. and not even the article of bread, 
is exempt ; and, as the present measure appears an initation of the po- 
licy of the said Governments, it therefore becomes a general concern to 
the manufacturing interest of this country. 

Resolved, That a Committee be appointed to invite to a genera! 
meeting all tse manufacturers of the City of Philadelphia and its vieim!- 
ty, who may be of opinion that an extension of the said contemplated 
law may affect their nights and interests, in order to present to the view 
of that Honorable House the destructive consequences attending the 
completion of such a law, and of which we conceive they are not sufii- 
ciently aware. 

Accordingly there appeared, on the following dav, a notice, 
of which the fellowing is a copy : 

EXCISE.—-Citizens Attend! !—-Whereas a proposition has been 
adopted by the Honse of Representatives of Neo for imposing an 
excise upon two of the domestic manufactures of the United States— 
(tobacco and snutl, and refined sugar, )}—and, besides the faial conse- 
quences inevitably attending the immediate objects of the tax. it is just- 
ly apprehended that this precedent will hereafter be employed to coun- 
tenance similar excises, till, by insidious and successive impositions, 
every art and manutactory will be involved in a system forever odieus 
to freemen, dangerous to liberty, pernicious to morals, and destructive 
of industry. And, whereas, it is the duty, as well as the interest, of all 
good citizens, to resist, by every peaceable and eonstitutional method. 
the first attempts to introduce into the administration of a free Govern- 
hent those oppreseive regulations, which never fail to acquire irresisti- 
ble force from the increase of their number, and the length of their con- 
nuance : 

In order, therefore, to obtain the common sentiments aud co-epera- 
tion of the manufacturers of Philadelphia, ia support of their common 


| eanse. all the manufecturers of malt, hops, beer, ale, and eider, of to- 


bacco and snuff, of sugar, of starch and bair-powder, of chocelate and 
cocoa paste, of vinegar, of glass, of candles. and. soap, of paper and 
paste-board, of leather and skins, of iron, &c. &c., and all other ma- 
nufheturers whatsoever, together with such other citizens as justly con- 
demn the impesition of excises upon the infant manatxetories of Ame- 
rica, are earnestly requested to assembie, at the State-House, at 5e’clock. 
this afternoon, to devise and pursne such lawfn! measures as the nature 
of the case may require. Philadelphia, May 8, 794. 

In pursuance of this notice. a meeting tock place, at which 
sundry resolutions were adopted, and copies were ordered to 
be transmitted to the President ef the United States, and the 


Speaker of the Ilouse, denouncing the proposed excise as 





‘‘unjust, impolitie, oppressive, dangerous, and vunecessary.”’ 
Petitions were also again sent on to Congress, from the sugar- 


‘refiners and the tobaeconists, remonstrating, in the strongest 


terms, against the proposed measure. On the 19th of Maya 
memorial frem the tobacconists of Baltimore was also sent in. 
The eflect of this perseverance was the striking out of the to- 
bacco bill, the excise upon tebacee ; bu: the majority of the 
House of Representatives remained as inexorable to the en- 
treaties of the petitioners in reference to the excise upon snuii 
and loaf-sugar, as the present majority of Congress has been 
to the entreaties uf the blacksmiths, whese sufferings are quite 
as great, under a tax differing from an excise only in name. 
The bills were passed by that body ; but the tobaeconists and 
sugar-reliners, with a devotion to the principles of liberty as 
truly Virginian as the commodity in whieh the former were 
accustomed to deal, sent in a petition, on the 20ih of May, to 
the Senate, urging that body te arrest the passage ef the bill. 


In this attempt also they failed, and they then deputed a com- 
| mittee to confer with a Committee of the Senate, with no bet- 


ter success; and then, as a last resort, they presented a memo- 
rial to President Washington, beseeching him to exercise his 
constitutional negative, by putting his VeTo on the two bills. 





,some account of the recent interruption of the Mapufactories 


This request was not acceded to by the President, and the bills 
‘became laws. = - 
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merchants or farmers of the present day, they would have) 
ubandoned the cause as a forlorn hope. But not so with these 
maoufacturers. With the true spirit of freemen, who spurned | 
at the idéa of a partial and oppressive taxation, who “ asked | 
not an exemption from taxes, but a security from outrage—| 


, 
who sought not to be less exposed, in occupation, fortune, or | 


person, than their fellow-citizens, but insisted that they ought | 
not to be more,” as they said to the Senate—they tried another 
channe! for redress. In September, of that same year, they 
sent in to the Legislature of Pennsylvania a strong petition, | 
calling upon that body to atd them in the recovery of their! 
rig nts. 





The Legislature of Pennsylvania took no stepin cousequence 
of this petition—but the manufacturers were not thereby de- 
terred from prosecuting their claims for redress. Soon after 
the meeting of Congress, in the following December, a report 
was made, by a Committee of the House, recommending, as 
one of the means of paying off the National Debt, the contin- 
uance of the excises on refined sugar and snuff. Much time 
did not elapse before the voice of the sugar-refiners and tobac- 
conists was again beard in their Hall, in the form of remon- 
slances, urging anew the repeal of the odious taxes. The su- 
gar-refiners, in urging their claims, employed the following 
emphatic and sound argument: “ The sole objects which tn- 
duce to the formation of Government, are, protection of person 
and property, the inculcation of morality, and encouragement 
to the arts. In these considerations is Government a blessing. 
But these objects are completely destroyed, and we return to a 
state worse than that in which we were before the formation 
of the social compact, when the taxes for toe support of that 
Government are apportioned grossly unequal.” We recom- 
mend this passage to the perusal of the manufacturers of the 
present day, for the sentiment is as true now as it was then, 
and perhaps they may draw from it a littl of the moral in- 
struction which they so much need. The remonstrance of the 
tobacconists also contained some sensible reflections, and urged 
upon Congress, as the most equitable mode of collecting a re- 
venue, a tax on estates, real and personal—and concluded by 
expressing their willingness “to subscribe and pay, by reason- 
able instalments, their several proportions of the public debt, 
or to submit with cheerfulness to any general system of taxa- 
tion on property of every description, operating equally on all 
classes of citizens, in proportion to their means, for the speedy 
liberation of their country from the weight and danger of the 
public burdens.”’ 

To give force and effect to these new representations, the 
pamphlet before us was written and published. It contained, 
in detail, all the transactions of which we have given the above 
brief outline, together with copies of the various petitions re- 
ferred to, and a full account of the Excise System, as it ope- 
rated in Great Britain, supported by sound and conclusive rea- 
soning. It demonstfated, from the experience of other coun- 
tries, the demoralization produced by high duties, in leading 
to perjury and smuggling ; and showed, most clearly, the in- 
justice of all partial taxation. 

The petition of the sugar-refiners met with no success, and 
the excise was continued patil the 30th June, 1802, after the 
election of Mr. Jefferson to the Presidency, when it was re- 
pealed. The snuff-makers bad better iuck: In 1795 the ex- 
cise was taken off, and in place of it a duty was imposed upon 
all mills employed in the manufacture of snuff—In 1796 this law 
was suspended, and subsequently again in 1797, and on the 24th 
of April of that year it was repealed. The ground of this aban- 
donment of the duty was, perhaps, more owing to the opera- 
tions of fraud, than in regard to the representations of the to- 
bacconists. By the first law a drawback was allowed upon 
snuff exported, equal to the duty, and by the second law a 
drawback of six cents per pound. Io 1795 it turned out, that, 
whilst the gross amount of duties was $20,000, the drawbacks 
amounted to &25,000. 

In this pamphict one of the matters which struck us most 
forcibly, was, that, in no part of it, did the manufacturers rest 
their claims for protection upen any other act of the Govern- 
ment, than merely keeping its hands off. The argument was, 
* We do not wish you to tax other people for our benefit—we 
want merely to be exempt from being borne down by partial 
In one of the resolutions adopted at the town- 


meeting it was expressly 


taxation.” 
asserted —* On the exertions of indi- 
viduals America must, after all, rely for ber manofactures.”’ 
Awexample of the exercise of the right by a State, to protect 
manufactures, is furnished in this pamphbiet, ia the following 


words 


When a manufactory was to be established at Patterson,in New Jer- 
sey, Mr. Alexander Hamuiton, one of its founders, did not think that 
his institutron could bear excessive burdens. He drew an act, passed 
for tte ercovrage ment by that Nate, of date the 22d of November, 1791, 
aud which fills more than eixteen foho pages. By the fourth clause, the 
lands, tenements, goods, and chattela, of the society, were exempted 
from: all taxes levied by the State for ten yeare ‘che manufacturers 
themselves had numerous privdeges. Among others, they were, by the 
fifth clause, exempted “ from all poll and capitation taxes, and taxes on 
their respective faculties or occupations, and from all taxes in the na- 
ture of general assessments.” By the twenty-fifth section the society 
were empowered to raiae an hundred thousand dollars by way of lot- 
Lery. 

Another fact is also striking in the history of the revenue 
system, afforded by this pamphict. Why was so odious a sys- 
tem ef taxation resorted to, at the hazard of a rebellion, when 
the duties upon imported commodities were so very low as 


they were in 1794, when cotton goods paid but 15 per cent., 





woollen but 10, iron but 15, and most other articles proportion- 


that high duties prevent imports, and that the obstruction of 
imports prevents exports. Had our Legislators of 1794 been 
of the schoo! of the American System, they would have risked 
no rebellions, but have shown the deluded people that high du-. 
ties make goods cheap, and augment exports. 





We earnestly invite the attention of the reader to the Essay 
on our last page, upder the head of ** Cause and Effect.” The 
tendency of the Tariff policy to raise up au aristocracy in this 
country, can not be doubted by any man who examines the 
subject for a moment; aud the more we reflect upon it, the 
more we are satished, that, if the torrent which is now sweep- 
ing away the rights and liberties of the many, for the sole be- 
nefit of the few, be not arrested within the ensuing twelve 
months, all other struggles agaiast it will be the mere struggles 
of death. 


We are indebted to the politeness of the Editor of the Albion 
for a Map of the disputed territory of the State of Maine, 
which we publish in our paper of to-day, together with the 
lucid statemeut of the case made in that journal. I[t seems 
that the Legislature of Maine, by a vote almost unanimous, has 
resolved to protest against the decision of the Kiog of the 
Netherlands, as not being in conformity with the power con- 
ferred opon him by the terms of the arbitration. Ia relation 
to this subject, we have extracted from the New York Evening 
Post, of the 7th instant, the following article: 

We stated in our paper, a day or two since, the proceedings of the 
Maine Legislature, with respect to the decision—or, rather, as termed in 
the Report of the Select Committee of that Legislature, the adrice—of 
the King of Holland, on the subject of the boundary lime between that 
State and Canada. We understand, from a gentleman who has seen 
the award, and who is perfectly conversant with the subject, that the 
ground of refusing the award might be taken without absolute violation of 
the terns of the submission of the question. ‘The original question submit- 
tedjwas, which of two lines. the British and American, each supported by 
the arguments and authorities collected by the Commissioners on each 
side, was the true one. It was a question simply of fact. This fact 
the award does not decide ; but says (i aneiand ra) u would be fitting 
to take a third line of boundary, varying from both, which it proposes, 
and which seems to be recommended rather as a compromise, than 
awarded as a decision. We are inchped to believe the com 
would be an advantageous one for both parties ; but this is a matter for 
the State of Maine and the General Government to decide. 





The following remarks, from the Southern Times, have re- 
ference to an article which appeared in our paper of the 16th 
ultimo, and are very much in accordance with the sentiments 
expressed by other papers in South Carolina : 


We call the attention of our readers to the article extracted from the 
Banner of the Constitution, in our paper to-day. We have not read 
without emotion this full confirmation of our convictons—tong settled 
and familiar as they have been. ‘The Banner of the Constitution has 
hitherto speken in sanguine terms. It has held out hope, and almost 
mduced us to hang a doubt upon its so frequently reiterated cheerings. 
But Mr. Raguet himeelf is now despairing. His language is strong, 
forcible, and true, and must make a deep impression upon every one 
who reads it. Is it not astonishing, that any people can be so blind—so 
mad in their policy? What are the profits of a few manufacturers— 
the protection even of one-half, instead of the one-thousandth part, of 
the people of this nation, that our Constitotion should be violated, and 
the Vinson endangered. in order to enforce it? Should o discolation of 
the Confederacy ensue, upon whom will posterity visit their indigna- 
tion, the oppressors or the oppressed? Whatever may be their motives 
—however justifiable to thernselves—can they be willing to assume, in 
history, the responsibility of having blasted, by their obstinacy, their 
selfishness, their headstrong ambition, and accursed folly, this fair Re- 
public? We believe they are. 

Let the people of the South, who are yet unsettled in their opinions 
as to what course is to be pursued, read this piece from the Banner of 
the Constitution, and determime whether it 1s expedient for them to sub- 
mit to their oppressions, with the hope that they may be removed, withb- 
out taking the remedy into their own hands. 





The following is extracted from the New York Journal of 
Commerce : 


Latest from Buenos Ayres.—We are indebted to Captain Atwater, of 
the brig Jane, for Buenos Ayres papers to January 15tb, inclusive. 

It will be seen, from the extracts given below, that a war between the 
ghore Provinces and those of the interior, was considered imevitable. 
The Governor of Chili had offered to act as mediator in the case, but 
there was no prospect that the offer would be accepted. The former 
Republic of La Plata consisted of fifteen Federated Provinces, of which 
Buenos Ayres was one ; but the structure has long since fallen to pie- 
ces, and every Province is now “ free and independent,” (i.e. the coun- 
try is completely disorganized.) although several of them often act to- 
gether, as in the present instance, where their interests are coincident. 
Let our own happy Republic take warning from so disastrous an ex- 
ampte ! 


The advice with which the foregoing article coacludes. is 
well timed and judicious, and we say witb all our heart, amen 
to it. The Provinees of La Piata have, ever since their inde- 
pendence on the mother country, been a prey to intestine com- 
motions, produced by parties contending for power. One party 
is in favor of an union of the different Provinces upon the principle 
of a Confederation of Free, So. ereign, and independent States, 
vw hilst another advocates acoasolidation of the Provinces, that is, 
a Government to be composed by the peopleas anaggrerate mages. 
The former object to a Consolidated Government, because, as 
they have various interests to consult, they are apprehensive 
that these cannot be so well promoted by a General Govern- 
ment as they can be by the local Provincial Governments, who 
are better acquainted with the means and circumstances of 
each particular Province. The l/nitarians, on the other hand, 
as they are called, desire a splendid Government. They de- 
sire a strong Government—one in which the interests of the 
many, who ia that couutry are iguorant and poor, can be made 
subservient to the interests of the few, who are intelligent and 
rich. Which party will preponderate, it is hard to foretel, but 
it is perhaps not difficult to see, that should the Unitarians, or 
Consolidationists succeed, in a very few years we shall see a 
King ia Buenos Ayres. 





. ot NED 
After such repeated discomftures, had the petitioners been ably low? It was because the good sense of the nation knew 


The disastrous example, therefore, from which we would 
warn ‘‘our happy Republic,” is that of attempting to force 
upon the people a form of Goverament which, although at- 
tempted in 1787, they decided they would not have. This 
Government is now a Confederation of Free, Sovereign, and 
Indepeudent States, possessing all the powers inherent in so- 
vereignty, except so far as they have been specifically and ex- 
pressly delegated to their Federal Agent, or have been suspend- 
ed by themselves. The Constitution unequivocally declares : 
* The powers not delegated to the United States by the Con- 
stitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to the 
States respectively, or to the People.’ Aad yeta party is now 
striving, in this country, to abolish this form of Government, 
and to substitute another in the place of it, not by pursuing the 
only mode pointed out in the instrument itself, for effecting an 
alteration of the system, but by adopting the plan of M. Polig- 
nac, and putting a forced construction on the terms of the 
Charter, of which, by fair and honest interpretation, they are 
not susceptible. The system upon which this party rest its 
pretensions cannot be perpetuated but by a violation of the 
Constitutionj; and as we most firmly and conscientiously believe 
that its success would settle the fate of the Republic, we do 
caution our countrymen to profit by the example of the Buenos 
Ayreans. Like causes will produce like effects, and nothing 
can save us from a civil war but a strict adherence to a lit- 
eral construction of the Constitution. 





The proceedings of the Legislature of Pennsylvania, dering 
the session of that body which closed on the 5th instant, have 
exhibited a precious sample, upon a small scale, of the destruc- 
tion aod waste of public property, which we may took for ua- 
der the Federal Government, in case Congress should not be 
driven back within the pales of the Constitution. The whole 
policy of that State, in reference to Ioternal Improvements, 
has, from the very commencement, been one of senseless and 
ruinous mismanagement. As proof of this, it is only necessa- 
ry to turn to the last Report of the Auditor-Geaeral, where we 
find the following official statements : 

The Commonwealth owns— 

In Turnpike Stock, - - ~ - 
In Bridge Stock, - . - . 
In Canal Stock, - - - - 


$1,911,243 39 
410,000 00 
200,000 U0 





2,521,243 39 
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Dollars, 








This, let it be remembered, comprises only her subscriptions 
to various stocks of private incorporated companies, and has 
nothing to do with the extensive works which she has under- 
taken upon her own responsibility, and which have involved 
her io a public debt of eleven or twelve millions of dollars, aud 
may possibly involve ber in five or six more before she can 
complete them. Nor has it any thing to do with the hundreds 
of thousands of dollars which have at different periods been 
appropriated for the pretended object of clearing rivers and 
creeks from obstructions, but which were in fact paid away as 
bribes, to induce Members from parts of the country which 
would not be benefitted by the prominent improvements, to 
give their support to turopike-roads and canals. Of the above 
enormous sum of two millions and a half of dollars, no small 
part has been applied to the construction of turnpike-roads io 
places where neither the extent of travelling nor transportation 
called for them ; and upon more than one of them can the 
grass be seen at this day growing. But this is not all. Many 
of these expenditures were made five, ten, fifteen, or twenty 
years ago, and, if an interest account current were to be made 
out, we have not a shadow of doubt but that, after deducting 
the amount of all the dividends received, a clear Joss, in inter- 
est, will have been sustained, by the State, of at least one 
million of dollars. This sum, then, added to the original sub- 
scriptions, will make the whole sum amount to 83,500,000, 
which the State of Pennsylvania is sow out of pocket, by sub- 
scribing to turnpike, bridge, and canal stocks. 

But, it may be asked, what evidence is there that this sum 
has been injudiciously laid out? We reply, the best evidence 
the case will admit of, which is, the same official report of the 
Auditor-General, «which shows, that the dividends received by 
the State, during the last year, upon the whole of this stock, 
amounted to but $29,715, which is considerably less than one 
PER CENTUM upon the above capital ; and we presume it has 
at ao one period been greater. Away with calling such folly 
the improvement of the State. It is a wanton, outrageous an- 
nikilation of the substance of the people, and has been just 
as advantageous to the substantial interests of the Common- 
wealth as sinking four-fifths of the capital expended to the bot- 
tom of the ocean—or ag it would be to the true interests of a 
farmer if he were to withdraw his capital from a pursuit which 
would yield him fire per centum income, to employ it in one 
which would yield him but one. 

This picture, however, dark as it is, exhibits but a small sha- 
dow of the devastation which has been spread over private ca- 
pitals by the glorious system of Internal Improvement. Many 
people who subscribed to these companies, or engaged as con- 
tractors to execute the works, were ruined by them. The sub- 
scriptions made by the State were but for a part of the capital 
stock, and we think we do not estimate the amount too high, 
when we say, that the amount of capital invested by individu- 
als in these identical companies, in which the State was a co- 
partner, must have been three times as great, and that, there- 
fore, the amouat of individual capitals which have been depre- 
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ciated to a revenue of one dollar for a hundred, when ten might: 
have been gained in some pursuits, cannot be less than $10,-| 
500,000. Here, then, is a pretty spectacle. A State under. 
takes to borrow money at five per ceatum per annum, to invest 
ian stocks whieh yield but one per centum. And this, too, is 
called wise and patriotic, and those who pronounced it to be | 
folly, at the time the turnpike-road fever first began to rage, 
were cried down as enemies to the prosperity of the State. 

In the mean time fresh appropriations have been recently 
made, and, after a hard struggle, during the month of Mareh, 
a bill was passed, embracing the following log-rolling distribu- 
t10n8 : 


For the rail-road from Philadelphia to Columbia, $600,000 
For the canal from Columbia to Middletown, - 116,179 
For the Western turnpikes, —- - - : 25,000 


For the canal of slack-water navigation between 
Huntingdon and Hollidaysburg, and the rail-road 


across the Alleghany Mountain, - . - - 704,000 
For the extension on the West Branch, - - 172,000 
For the North Branch, - - - - - 100,000 
For the Lewisburgh cross-cut, - . - - 28,000 
For the Big Beaver, - - - - - 100,000 


For French Creek, - . . : - - 600,000 





ooo 


During its discussion in the Senate, a number of these ap- 
propriations were stricken out, and the bill was sent back to 
the House. This attempt to check the extravagance of the 
Represeotatives produced a great excitement. The advocates 
of the rejected appropriations declared their opposition to the 
bill in its new form. ‘This alarmed the champions of the re- 
maining provisions, and they united with the others io refusing 
to concur in the amendments of the Senate. On a second 
consideration that body recedea from their amendments, and | 
the bill passed, by a vote of 16 to 15. 

We are glad now, however, to perceive that Peansylvania is 
beginning to come to her senses. The delirium of living upon 
loans, and paying the interest upon them by negotiating fresh 
ones, must have an end. To the accumulation of money at 
compound interest, there is a physical limit. A public debt, if 
it is ever to be paid, cannot accumulate forever ; and the Le- 
gislature has at last resolved to come down upon the people 
for the ways and means to pay the interest. Two laws have 
been enacted, which, we think, will try the disposition of the 
honest yeomanry, aod give us some practical illustration of the 
operation of visible taxation. The one act imposes a tax of 
one mill upon the dollar of the adjusted valuation of all the 
real and personal property, persons, trades, and occupations, 
now made taxable by the laws of the Commonwealth, for the 
purpose of raising county rates and levies. The other imposes 
a tax of one mill upon thé dollar upoa all ground-rents, mo- 
neys at interest, and all debts due from solvent debtors, whe- 
ther by promissory note, (except bank notes,) penal or single 
bill, bond, judgment, mortgage, and stocks in corporations, 
(wherein shares have been subscribed in money, and on which 
auy dividend or profit is received by the holder thereof.) and 
public stocks, (except the stocks issued by this Commonwealth) 
and all pleasure carriages kept for use within the limits of the 
Commonwealth, and owned or possessed by any person what- 
ever. The former tax will not be sensibly felt, because it 
reaches only the sort of property which has at all times been 
the source of contributions for county purposes, and is to be 
collected ia the same way. But the latter, we should suppose, 
would necessarily, from its inquisitorial character, create some 
dissatisfaction ; and it will be a matter of no litle interest 16 
watch its reception amongst the people. 

Already have we seen some severe denunciations of the system, 
by papers on both political sides of the question ; and, as these 
may show how the wind is likely to blow, we have transferred 
some of them to our columns. Peansylvania is now undoubted- 
ly the State whose political condition, in regard to the Ioternal 
Improvement question, is the most interesting. She bas in- 
volved herself io a frightful debt, and has no course to pursue 
but to go ia deeper, in order to complete the works, and ren- 
der them productive of revenue. Whether she will try to ex- 
tricate herself, by applying to her debt a part of the enormous 
fund of three millions of dollars per annum, which she pays for 
the support of the American System, equal to two dollars and 
a half per head of her population, by advocating a reduction 
of duties—or whether she will resort to the folly of applying 
to the Federal Government for a distribution of the surplus re- 
venue, that she may get back about one-third of what she pays 
—remains to be seen. We hope, however, that she may be 
safely carried through her difficulties. We love her as the land 
of our nativity, and we hope still to have some agency in 
bringing her back into the correct path of public poliey, from 
which she has so egregiously wandered. 

After writing the foregoing, we received a letter from a 
Member of the Pennsylvania Legislature, which will be found 
under the head of our Correspondence, and will be read with 
much interest. 








The reader will find on another page a copy of the decision 
of the King of the Netherlands, in relation to the Maine boun- 
dary. In relation to the style of this document, the New York 
Evening Post contains the following remarks : 

The papers in Boston, and some in our own city, are making them- 





seives merry on account of what they allege to be the blundering and 
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inaceurate manner in Which the award of the King of Holland, re- 
specting the boundary line between Maine and the adjoining British 
possessions, is translated. "The fault does not attach to the translator, 
but the inaccuracies in the instrument are altegether owing to the clum- 
sy and imperfect phraseology of the original. We learn from a distin- 
guished gentleman, who has perused the original, and who is perfectly 
familiar with the subject, that the French is tall of errors, and that the 
sense is not only obscare, but the style grammatically inaccurate—imso- 
much so, that it is difficult to be comprehended, It is evidently penned 
by some Dutchman or Belgian not well acquainted with the language ; 
and, so fur from the translation being, under the circumstances, a bad 
one, it is really executed with much ability, rendering the meaning of 
passages clear, which, m the original, are obscure even to a Frenchman, 


and which could only have been understood and rendered into English | 


by the assistance of a thorough knowledge of the whole subject. 





In England about 1 person to 11, on an average, is a pau- 
per. In Massachusetts, 1 to every 168; in New York, 1 to 
every 220; and in the interior of Pennsylvania, where the 
poor-house system prevails, 1 to every 339. 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


Criunton, (Geo.) March 2. 1831. 

My dear Sir: You seem to be quite engaged in the good 
work, the spreading of sound and practical principles. My 
heart is with you, and my best wishes are for your success. 
Go on conquering aud to conquer, and may triumph and vic- 
tory attend your march. No impartial man can read the 
Banner without becoming convinced of the absurdity and 
mischievous tendency of the Restrictive System; its reason- 
ing is clear, lucid, aud persuasive; its facts and arguments are 
forcible, yea, irresistable ; and the plans of its operations is 
eminently calculated to obtain the ends designed. ‘The people 
have commenced opeuing their eyes. Sophistry and error 
cannot withstand the truth always. Great has been the 
change of late, in public opinion, with regard to what is 
boastingly termed the American, but strictly speaking, the 
Monkey System. Daily, almost, I hear some one or other 
confessing his conversion to your doctrines. This may appear 
strange, as you have probably looked upon us as already 
united, but it isno less the case. As to the expediency of the 
protecting policy, we all are, and have been, ever since my 
political recollection, of the same way of thinking; but, as to 
its coustitutionality, there has not been the same unamimity 
among us. It is upon the constitutionality of the Tariff of 
i828, which had for its sole object the protection of certain 
manufactures, that the miads of the people are undergoing 
such changes. No man has dove so much, in so short a time, 
as since the establishment of the Banner, to erradicate error. 
and eaforce truth, as yourself. ‘The Banner is becoming more 
and more popular every day. Where once it was merely read, 
and then thrown aside, not to be taken up again, it is now 
filed, and bound as a text or reference book; and where once 
it was slightly perused by the subseriber alone, it is now 
sought after with interest, and read with pleasure by many. 

You have long since known the prevailing sentiments in 
Georgia, in relation to the Monkey System—excuse me, for I 
must call things by their legitimate names. Georgia has 
again and again expressed, in the most solemn and imposing 
manner, her stern and decided opposition to the policy which 
makes the poor poorer, merely in order that the rich may be 
made richer. She has told the world, and particularly our 
Northern and Western brethren, of the oppression and tyranny 
—I! can call it nothing else—which she is, and has been suffer- 
ing. She bas memorialized, remonstrated, and protested, all 
in vain. She has addressed the magoanimity of the American 
people, and she is told that such conduct is mutinous and 
seditious. She has demonstrated the uaconstitutionality of 
the law which grinds her to the dust, and she hears that this 
is uncourteous and disrespectful towards her oppressors. She 
has thrown herself under the wgis of the Constitution, and 
demanded protection, but, alas! this is treason and rebellion. 
She now waits for a returning sense of justice in Congress, 
but will not wait always. The State, no doubt, will forbear 
until forbearance becomes a sin, and resistance a virtue—then, 
she will resist, let consequences be what they may—and the 
conscience of the nation, the reecordiug angel of Heaven's 


Her Indian affairs have engaged the most of her atteution 
for some time past; so, she has thought of but little besides: 
yet she is not ignorant of the burden under which she is 
laboring. This perplexing subject, it is hoped, will be dis- 
posed of anon: And, theo! And, then, what? The world 
will see what! 
astonishment, that it is not so easy a matter to fetter a free 
and intelligent people with the chains of slavery, as they are 
wont to believe. There is yet too much patriotism in her 
people, for Georgia to witness the sanctity of the Constitution 
violated, without making an effort to save it. With ber warm 
and ardent devotion to the Union, she cannot, she will not, 


permit sordid avarice and base cupidity to immolate that! 


Union at the shrine of their unholy goddess, without raising a 
warning voice and a wooing hand. | have ofien thought—and 
I see no good reason to change this opinion—that there was 
not a State in the Confederacy where there was such a zealous 
attachment to the Union as in this State ; but, notwithstanding 
all this, the people understand, understand their rights and 
liberties, and will, as in duty and honor bound, preserve them. 





Hareissuren, (Pa.) April 2, 1831. 
Your paper, the “ Banner,” has been particularly weleome 
this winter. It has been received with great regularity. lam 
the only one here who dared openly avow your doctrines ; 
yet, | wasan Adams man, educated a Federalist, and an ad- 
mirer of Henry Clay. 1 Know but little of political manage- 
ment, and nothing of your ulterior views of that kind, if you 
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and our tax-masters will discever, to their’ 
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from State works, were sufficient to induce a majority of both 
branches to increase the State debt to an amount unpre- 


-cedented in amy former session, for work to be done, and this, 
_at a time when the people from one end of the State to the 
‘other, were crying out—** Complete what you have actually 
begun before you add to our burdens a new debt.” 


There 
appeared 4 disposition, on the part of the peeple, to pay the 
debt already incurred, rather than leave it for future gevera- 
tions. ‘This spirit was caught hold of by our legislators, and 
construed into a desire for further exteusions of eanals, rail- 
roads, debts, andtaxes. ‘The resul:, } firmly believe, will bea 
tremendous reaction—I fear an injurious ope. Our tax-bills 
are monstrously upequal in the amount to be raised from the 
several counties; ap instance or two will show. Bucks and 
Berks Counties send four representatives each. Berks is a 
richer and more populous county than Bucks. Bucks pays 
about double the tax Berks does. Lebanon sends one repre- 
sentative, Beavertwo. Beaver gets $100,000 appropriated, 
with a promise of having her works made. Lebapon has 
helped make herown canal. The bill this session authorizes. 
as a first object, a work to take trade from that canal. Leba- 
nou pays nearly five times the tax Beaver does. 

The American System, I apprehend, owes its support to 
similar principles, and its taxes operate very like those of the 
Pennsylvania system of internal improvement. I shall be 
very wuch mistaken if knowledge of the facts of each ease 
does uot produce similar results on the publie mind: but, I 
am a young politician, a younger legislator, though not a 
very young man. I may be mistaken; at all events, 1 wil! 
be fouud trying my feeble streugth against the torrent. 


Srocksriper, (Mass.) Sth March, 1831. 

Str: | have for some time intended to take the liberty, 
without the privilege of an acquaintance. to introduce myself 
to you, and to say that [ am a constant reader of your journa!. 
This {| do in company with my brother, who is this moment on 
his way to New York. Hewill tell you of what pleasures we 
have in pursuing subjects greatly interesting to us. It gives 
me great satisfaction to testify to your honorable labors. 1 am 
sorry, however, sometimes, to see a despairing tone, for which 
there is vo ground whatever. The progress of truth is slow, 
but the final success, in the good cause, is sure. The people 
are ignorant as to the Tariff System, but disinterested, ingen- 
uous, and desire knowledge. Upon this foundation we build. 
We who live in the country have some advantages in knowing 
public opinion, what the people are, and what they think, over 
you in the cities. That is, I think so. 

Is there to be a meeting of the friends of Free Trade this 
year! Why shouid it not take place? It is high time that 
people should show that they are in earnest. 


Kine & Queen County, (Va.) April 2, 1831. 

Dear Sir: My approbation of the manner ic which your 
journal continues to be conducted, still continues. We are much 
opposed to the taxes imposed on us, and would, as cheerfully 
as our friends South of us, put our shoulders to the wheel, if 
any thing could be accomplished. This section of Virginia is 
always ready to make an effort to release herself from the bur- 
dens under which she sow labors, notwithstanding the tranqui!- 
lity which reigus among us. We have io this district five can- 
didates for Congress, ove of whom is a half-way tariff man, to 
wit: believing in the constitutionality, but doubting the expe- 
diency. He tells the voters of this district that their sentiments 
on the subject of the Tariff are so well known to him, that he 
will vote according to their known wishes, although thinking 
differently himself. He possesses other qualities requisite for 
a statesman—but the people of this part of Virginia will not 
elect a man of such opiviens. With a wish for the prosperity 
of your paper, and the cause you advocate, I am, with senti- 
ments, &c. 





Puitapeipatia, April 5, 1831. 

I see you and some of your correspondents are rather des- 
ponding in regard to the success of our cause, and I am sorry 
to think for se much reason. If there ever is any very mate- 
rial modification of the system, it will be, 1 think, only upon 


chancery will testify that the sin thereof is not upon our heads. | those articles which do not interfere with the domestic produc- 


tion. ‘This will be as far, | presume, as they will ever go. A 
reduction, I suppose, of ten millions, might be made, with a 
regard to this principle, which might satisfy the Northern peo- 
ple. But would this suit the views of the South? Seme of 
your correspondents think not, but [ am inclined to think the 

will never get more, if even disunion is ‘he consequence. i 
think, from present appearances, this point will never be yield- 
ed by the Northern people. I mean such a scale of duties as 
will amount to a protection. Possibly iron may be excepted. 








FOR THE BANNER OF THE CONSTITUTION. 





AN APPEAL FOR JUSTICE TO THE POOR, 


Addressed to the Members elected to the Twenty-Second Congress 
of the United States. 
NO. VIL. 

No small amount of vexation and loss of time, would be 
saved by getting rid of the vexatious and dilatory forms of the 
custom-house. When the duties are so much per cent. upon 
the value of the article, usually termed ad valorem duties, much 
troublesome fexamination, and a reference to appraisers, is 
often necessary, to ascertain the amount of the duty. The in- 
adequacy of language, and many other circumstances leading 
to doubt and ambiguity, cause similar difficulties in regard to 
specific duties. ‘The vexations, and the real difficulties which 
occur in deciding the question whether articles are dutiable, or 
what should be the daty upon them, are manifold. The know- 
ledge of the writer is incompetett to edable him todo mere 


have any. My disgust with the principles of the“ American | than allude to this branch of the argument. There is such an 
System” has been principally excited by observing the appli-| immense variety of imports, and so slight a shade of differ- 
cation of similar * log-rolling” principles in our Legislative! ence iw the appearance of these which differ in cost and value— 


body in relation to “ State improvements.” 
scarcely believe the extent to which these principles have been 
this winter openly avowed, and publicly defended. Particular 
im provements offered to be made by individual enterprize, have 
repeatedly been denied, “lest they should injure the public 
works, by affording the people another route to market; and 
this restrictive reason was always sofficient. Similar argu- 
ments, to wit, those founded on a prospect of State revenue 


You would ) 





such facilities for concealment, fraud, and evasion—that, but for 
the fatal facility of collecting revenue in this mode, go discreet 
man would have thought of trusting to such a mode of taxation 
forthe support of government. The uncertainty caused by sea 
damage is not slight, yet it hardly enters inte the account. The 
difference between real estate and imported goods as the basis 
of the revenue of a nation, is as that between the stability of the 
reck aod the fluctuation of the waves. 
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PBatwnery of the Constitution. . 
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Another consid: ration is, perhaps, more important. 
custom-house js a sort of school for perjury. ‘This is so fre- 
quent that a custom-house oath has become almost synony- 
mous with a false affidavit. This mode of falsé swearing is 
not, perhaps, so prevalent in this country as in others, where 
ihis oppressive aud perjury-inducing system is carried still far- 
ther. It is, however, as I have said, a school for perjery, and 
in due time the Aurericans will prove as apt scholars as any 
others, under this tariff education. 

The indifference with which these formal attestations are ad- 
ministered aud taken, and the cbtuseness of feeling which pre- 
vails in reeard to them. are such, that when there is no disho- 
vest iatention, very strange oaths are made. Two instances of 
this kind are known to the writer. ‘Ewe frigates were built 
for the Greek Government in the city of New York. ‘The 
Greek deputies in Loudon, acting undet express authority from 
their Goverdwent, seut a copy of their instructions from their 
Government, by a French general oficer, addressed to two 
mercantile firms of bigh stauding and respectability, in New 
York. The general acted, in the bailing of the frigates, as the 
agent of the Greek Goverament, under the appotutment of the 
deputies. ‘There was a correspondence between the deputies 
and the houses in New York, and bills for the disbursements 
were drawa by the New York houses, on a hovse im Lon- 
don with which the Greek deputies had deposited the fouuds 
of the Greek the proceeds of a loan effect- 
ed in London. The proceeding was notorious. The frigates 
were called the Greek frigates, and it was as well understood 
thatthey were intended for the Greek Government, as that 
ships of war, built in the United States’ ship yards, are intend- 
ed fer the United States’ Government. tt was considered ne- 
cessary to obtain a Register, and one of the centlemen ‘vho 
had been employed to build the ship appiied fora Register, as 
builder. ‘The law required, as a pre-requisite to the granting 
of the Register, that the buiider shouid make oath that he did 
bot 
people, prince, 


Crave rnmnent. 


hold 
The collector kuew the facts, 
but administered the oath, and granted the Register. ‘The gen- 
tleman who took the oath probabiy felt uu cCOUSCIOUSUESS that 
he cid wroug in so cong. 

The other case was still more singular. A clerk of an im- 
porter applied at the custom-house for a permit for some goods 
eloaging to his principal. The usual affidavit was made out, 
purporting to be made by the importer of the goods. Jt was 
sworn to by the clerk, and sigaed by him with the name of the 
principal; so that ao affidavit purpertiag to be made by one 
man, was made by another man. There may be other simi- 
lar documents in our custom-houses. In this case the importer 
was an honest man. and no fraud was intended or efleeted ; but 
it shows not only, like that of the frigate Hope, the facility 
with which custom-house oaths are taken, but also, that if oc- 
casion require, a man of a graduated couscience may procure 
a substitute to take a which he does uot 


or po nrnts. 


custom-bouse oath 


choose to take him elf. 

Goods have been imported by an agent, the real importer 
not appearing on the bond, cither as principal or surety; so that 
the United States was forced to examine into the transaction, 
and to try the uncertain event of a suit at law, not upon the 
bond, as is customary, but upon an implied indebitatus assump- 
sit, raised by the fact of importation. In short, from the na- 
ture of the case, there cau be ue eud to the frauds practised 
upou the custom-house. 

i cannot but express the hope that some coadjuter in the 
good cause, with more capacity and better opportunities than 
inyself, will make a statement in aid of this inquiry, of the 
abuses at our custom-houses, and the frauds to which they are 
liable. 


from the fact of their passing through the custom-house, inde- 
pendently of the duties. 

The custom-house vexations are in conformity with the other 
parts of this shackling system, which would almost seem to have 


been contrived on purpose to increase the difficulty and expense | 


of obtaining a livelihood. One good result would surely fol- 


low from this relorm—a great saving in the article of perjury. | 


A FRIEND TO THE POOR. 


FOR THE BANNER OF TUE CONSTITOUTIOS. 





AN APPEAL FOR JUSTICE TO THE POOR, 


Addressed to the Members clected to the Tiwenty- Second Congress 


of the United States. 
No. VIIt. 


By this reform, Cougress would correct a gross and palpable 
violation of the Constitution, which, if long persisted in, will 
justify resistance. In this part of the discussion nothing more 
1s necessary than to cai! for proof of the canstitutiona! right of 
Congress to establish the protecting system. 
given. The power must be shown afirmatively. 
shown—for the plain reason, that it does not exist. 
rest the argument here; yet, to impress soméwhat more strong- 
ly the obligation of acqmescence or reply, ] proceed to do what 
the argument dees uet require that 1 should do, and to show, 
negatively, that this contested power in Congress, to lay duties 


with reference, not to the collection of revenue, but for the en- | 


couragement of manufactures, or industry in any form, has not 
been conferred upon Congress by the Coustitution. It has been 
wrongfully assumed by Cougress. 
row compass, and ] bope to present it iutelligilly. 

“The enameration, m the Constitution, of certain richte, shall not be 
understood te deny or diaparage others retained br the People. 

” The power ‘ not delec ited ie th 4 Tete | States hy ti (*; 
ner prohibited by it to the States. are 
; 


y, or to the Peopt 


vu situation, 
reserved to the “tates respective- 
. 


With these rules for the construction of the Constizution— 
sat found in books of questionable authority, but prescribed in 
and by the Constitution which is to be construed—look at the 
only clause in the Constitution, which, by possibility, ean eou- 
fer the assumed power. : 

There ts but.one clagse in the Constitution which cives Con- 
gress the power to impose taxes in any form. Tue instrument 
was not written in the tower of Babel. 
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The _given—defiaitively given—and the entire subject disposed 





—— 


of in 
the following brief terms : 

“ The Cengress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, im- 
posts, aud excises, lo pay the debts and provide Sor the common defence 
and general welfarc of the United States. ‘ 

lt the power which Congress has assumed, to impose duties— 
some of which are merely laid as prohibitory duties, and are not 
intended to be collected, and some have more reference to oth- 
er objects than to the only legitimate object, that of obtaining 
reveuue—be warranted by the Constitution, it is warranted by 
the words above quoted, and not otherwise. 1 repeat, if the 
protecting system be based upon the authority of the Coustitu- 
lion, it is based solely upon the clause ahove quoted. Most 





assuredly the protecting system is uot authorized by the autho- 
rity given to Congress to obtain revenue and pay the debts of 
the United States, or to provide for the common defence of the 
United States. These objects ure of the same character with 
those denoted by the expletive words * general welfare.” 
These general words are necessarily somewhat indefinite. 
‘The support of the Government, including the administration 
of justice, was te be paid for out of the funds to be raised un- 
der this clause, and the exigencies of Government might re- 
quire expenditures that could not be precisely foreseen, and 
therefore it was not thought proper to enumerate the objects 





the vessel! ia trust for the use or benefit of any foreign 


It is desirable to procure materials for an estimate of | 
the amouat of the increased price of imported goods, resulting 


No proof can be} 
lt cannot be 
l might | 


The argument is in a par- | 


of them. One thing, however, is certain, to demonstration, 
The power is to raise money—to provide funds to be expended 
\for national objects—and it is nothing else. So far as it av- 
thorizes a tariff, itis a power to impose duties which are to be 
jcormaet d, and the proceeds applied to national ebjects—it is nota 
power to preveut impertauions, or in avy mode to encourage 
‘or protect domestic industry. Ne negative position can appear 
‘more plainly than it dues appear that this clause in the Consti- 
tution related exclusively to the mode and power of collecung 
the public revenue, and in no wise authorizes the protection of 
\domestic industry, however desirable that object may be. 

_ Domestic industry is au object as alien from the inteot of the 
Constitution, in giving this authority to Congress, as the edu- 
cation of youth, er even the health of the counwy. The mis- 
jtake seems to have arisen from disconnecting what the Consti- 
‘tution coanceted—from supposing that the Constitution gives 
‘to Congress the power to lay aud collect taxes, duties, &c., 
jand the separate power to provide for the * general wellare.” 
‘Congress lias vo power * to provide for the general welfare,” 
otherwise than as especially authorized in and by the precise 
iprovisions of the Constituuion. The blunder here is so com- 
}mon, that it seems uecessary to repeat aud repeat that Con- 
gress is not authovized to provide tor the general welfare, and 
cannot rightfully pass any law designed to promote or provide 
tor ihe general Welfare, otherwise than is expressly set down 
ip, or necessarily implied from, the Constitution. Cougress 
acts under a special power of attornaey—and such a power, 
granted to a number of individuals, is the same as if granted 
to ove individual. By the same rule of construction, a man 
authorized by a power of attorney to sell so much of the real 
estate of his principal as might be uecessary to pay a specified 
list of creditors, afier having satisfied his trust, by disposing of 
so much of the veal estate of his principal as was necessary to 
pay the enumerated debts, could go ov, under the same pow- 
‘er, to sell the whole or part of the residue of the estate con- 
-veyed to him in trust, to provide for the general welfare of his 
/principal, or the ordinary support ef his family. The case 
supposed is not perhaps exactly analogous to that of the vio- 
jiation of the Coustitution, under pretence of providing for the 
public welfare ; yet it is so pearly so, that it may serve te il- 
lustrate the argument. 


A FRIEND TO THE POOR. 





Erratum.—Iin No. V of thes Appeal, published in our last paper, se- 
cond paragsaph, fourteenth lme, read, “There can be no assured per- 
imanent peace, while there is permanent injustice.” 


| [COMMUNICATION } 


CAUSE AND EFFECT. 


The following article is copied from the * Boston Courier,” 
of March 24th, 1851: 

“The Accursed Tariff.”—This was the way in which the pretended 
exclusive friends of free trade accustomed themselves, for two years, to 
speak of the Tariff of IS2". The same gentiemen indulged their feel- 
| :ng@ towards the manufacterers im such epithets as * lords of the spin- 

mng-jenny,” “avaricious and unprincipled monopolists,”’ and many 
,other reproachful inodes of speech. We are giad w perceive that the 

party which used these watch-words has gradually dwindled away, and 
‘the tone of its surviving members has become softened. ‘The Ameri- 
‘can System is no longer a theme of reproach in any bespectable news- 
}paper in New England, (hardly so in any part of the country,) and its 
conee bitterest opponents are erther passively silent or actively enjoying 

its benefits. We have heard recently of some remarkable instances of 
One or two merchants of extensrve business, who had 
‘long and obstinately epposed the ‘Variti, have been compelled. by expe- 


; conversions. 


rience, to acknowledge, that the Protecting System is the only one un- 
der which the trade of the country can fi yurish. We have before al- 
luded to the fact that two or three of the noisiest brawlers for free trade. 
land most abusive opponents of the American System, had withdrawn 
| their shipping fiom foreign trade. and employed it in transporting cot- 
‘tt. from New Orleans to New England. But something more won- 
_dertul still is reported to have taken place within a few davs, viz: that 
several gentlemen connected with the Globe Insurance Office have be- 
“come subscribers to a factory jus! meorporated at Lowell! This, of all 
‘the wonders of this wendertul period, is the most wondertul. 


The above is an extract from the editorial remarks of one of 


the namerous journals in New England devoted to that small 
hut powerful class of men, who, by the influence of wealth, and 
acting in unison with some of the leading politicians of the 
country. have enacted laws which favor their personal and pe- 
cuniary iuteresis, at the expeuse of ihe nation at large. We 
allude more particularly to the incorperated manufacturers of 
New England, the iron-masters of the Middle States, and the 
sugar-planters of the Souths This combination of some few 
‘thousand intelligent and wealiby individuals, whose aggregate 
jeapitals amount to some hundreds of millions of dollars, possess 
‘the same power over the legislative assemblies in this country, 
that the nobility and wealthy land-holders do over the Parlia- 
mentof Great Britain—and they exercise it iu the same way, 
‘namely: by enacting such laws and establishing such restric- 
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| or in this country ; but this would not suit the interests of the 
great lords aud land-owners, whose immense rents depend 
maioly on the price of bread-stuffs. ‘lo susiain ihe price of 
coro, foreign importations are excluded, or so highly taxed as 
w allow of admission only when at an enormous price. Thus 
uine-tenths of the people of England pay the famine price of 
the principat article of subsistence, that the gentry and nobility 
may have three times as much rent as they are honestly enti- 
tled to, by forcing up the price of the first necessary of life to 
double what it would be under a system of free trade and equa! 
rights. ‘This is one of the features of a system which takes 
from the scanty earnings of the poor and powerless, to swell 
the abundance of the rich aud the powerful. It is a system 
which originated in the worst ages of ignorance and despotism, 
and, having been found to answer the purposes of the selfish 
and uopriucipled of the old world, it has been transferred, for 
similar purposes, to the new. under the false but captivating 
phrase of the * American System.” 

The prohibitory and taxing system, established and sustain- 
ed by the influence of the wealthy capitalists of this country, 
is founded upon the same priuciples, and leads to the same te- 
sults as the British corn-laws, aud will, it is feared, be main- 
tained by similar means as have been adopted to’ sustain the 
corn monopolies of Englaod, namely : by the influence of the 
powerful and wealthy few, acting upon the igoorance and cor- 
raption of a majority of their National Legislature, and sacri- 
fieimg the rights aud the interests of the many to the iuterests 
of the few. 

The corn-laws of England have been denounced, for their 
injustice, even by the most ignorant and deluded supporters of 
the “American System ;"’ but we would ask, wherein cousists 
the difference in priuciple or effects ? 
| "Phe duty on corn doubles the cost of the peor man’s loaf, in 
|order that the income of the men of millions mav be doubled. 
| Does any one deny this? The tariff acts, imposing duties of 

200 per centum on salt, iron, cottons, woollens, molasses, 








, 
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sugar, glass and glassware, &c. &c., doubles the cost of these 
necessaries of life. And for what? Why. to enable the wealth- 
jest men in the Union to double their gains, at the expense of 
the millions who have no moneyed capitals to participate in the 
inanufacturing monopolies. Such asystem as this will vever 
feel the want of advocates in our National Legislature, inany 
of whose members are deeply interested in the favored mono- 
polies, and still more are sent there by the power and influence 
of their proprietors. For instanee: the most influential mem- 
bers of the Massachusetts Delegation, the State most active 
and efficient in maintaining the taxing system, aie proprietors 
of those factories whose goods are protected by rates of 50 to 
150 per centum. And is it to be wondered at that they are 
auxious to sustain a policy which enriches themselves and 
those powerful men with whom they are associated, without 
any eflorts of their own, beyond the establishment apd main- 
tenance of laws which give them a /egal right to compe! the 
nation to pay double prices for their fabrics and productions 7 
Are there any men, who, placed in situations where so strong 
an appeal is made to the most active and powerful passion of 
the humana mind, who will act impartially? We fear not—at 
least they would be too few in number to resist the overwhelm- 
ing force which would be arrayed against them. 

But, to return to the more immediate object of these re- 
marks, which was to call the attention of our readers to the 
tone of exultation of the Editor of the Coarier, at the pregress 
of corruption which has been engendered by the “ American 
Systein,” based, as it is, upon the constant appeals which are 
made to the avarice and ambition of those politicians and ca- 
pitalists for whose purposes it has been established. 

In 1820, when the first attempt was made to alter the net of 
1816, and go beyond the rates granted in that tariff. the most 
intelligent men of all parties, frem Virginia to Maine, joined 
in resisting it; aud in no quarter was this resistance more vi- 
gorous and efficient than in Boston and its vicinity. For the 
truth of this we refer our readers to the Boston and Salerm 
memorials against any additions to rates of 25 per centum on 
woollens—the former signed by Mr. Webster, and known to 
embrace his views, as he sustaived it by an elaborate speech, 
at the meeting assembled at Faneuil Hall, for its adoptien. 
The Salem memorial, which took stil] stronger ground against 
the high duty system, than was ever advocated by Mr. Hayne, 
or Mr. McDuffie, or the most zealous opponents of the “Ame- 
rican System,” was the work of Mr. Justice Story, of the U. 
States Supreme Court. Both of these gentlemen are now 
claimed as authorities in favor of the worst features ui the 
American System. 

They are both, as is well knowo, men of strong minds and 
liberal views. But what politicians are there among us, who 
will attempt to stem a eurrent merely for the sake of sustain- 
ing correet principles that may sweep away their pepularity ? 

We shall pursue this subject in a fature communication, and 
endeavor to show, in conformity with the remarksof one of the 
leading Editors in the service of the New England manufic- 
lurers, the causes which have led astray the most influential 
portion of the community in this city from those correct prin- 
ciples which, in opposition to the taxing system, they so abiy 
maintained in 1820, 1824, and even dowo w the passage of ihe 
act of LE28—justly described, in an umoary moment, by one of 
its ablest advocates, * a bill of abominations.” 

A MANUFACTURER, 
But not an Adrocate of High Duties. 
Boston, March, 1831. 
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ort It was drawn in anjtions in trade as will throw the burden of taxation chiefly on | postage, to the subscribers. 
artificial and orderly manner. One subject was taken up and ‘the poor and middling classes. For example : the price ef | 


i? The notes of any solvent Banks, most convenient to the subscr?- 


dispesed of, and thea another was taken up aud disposed of. corn, constituting the priucipal article ef food of the poor and bers, will be accepted in payment. 


la particu! 


power conferred on Congress, was given by itseli—definitely 


ir, the faring power, the first aad most ineportant | middling classes, if allowed a free importation into Great Bri- | 


‘tain, would be nearly as cheap as on the continent of Europe 
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